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M.T.N.A. LISTS PLANS 
FOR ITS MEETING 
IN PITTSBURGH 


Program of Music Teachers’ 
National! Association An- 
nounced for Event to Be Held 
on Dec. 28, 29, 30 and 31 


Other Groups to Join 





The National Association of 
Schools of Music and American 
Musicological Society to Com- 
bine in Session—Many Speak- 
ers to Appear 


HE program for the Music Teachers’ 

National Association meeting sched- 
uled for Pittsburgh on Dec. 28, 29, 30, 
and 31, has been practically completed 
and as announced by Earl V. Moore, 
president of the association, includes an 
imposing array of events. The general 
sessions, for the most part, will be held 
in the large auditorium of the Hotel 
William Penn 

\s in the meeting last vear at Chi- 
cago, attended by over 1500, the M. T 
N. A. will meet again with delegates to 
the annual meetings of the National As 
sociation of Schools of Music, which 
begins its sessions a day earlier, and 
also with the American Musicological 
Society which, besides its own sessions, 
will combine with the M. T. N. A. in 
a joint session on Dec. 30 at the morn- 
At this meeting addresses 
will be heard by the president of the 
A. M. S., Carl Engel; Arthur Mendel, 
and Joseph Schillinger, all from New 
York City; by Roy Harris and Roger 
Sessions of Princeton University, and 
Dr. J. Murray Barbour of Ithaca Col- 
lege. 


ing session. 


Memorial Service for Boyd 


The first general session of the M. T 
N. A. opens on the afternoon of Dec 
28, with a short memorial service for 
Charles N. Boyd, for so many years 
active in the association, its president 
in 1918, 1919, and 1923, and treasurer 
of the National Association of Schools 
of Music at the time of his death this 
vear. A symposium on church music 
has been arranged by Palmer Christian 
of Ann Arbor, chairman of the M 
N. A. committee on organ and music 
history. In this meeting the liturgy of 
the Protestant Church will be discussed 
by Eric DeLamarter of New York City, 
that of the Greek Orthodox Church by 
Christos Vrionides of Long Island, New 
York. The delegates will then go to the 
Sacred Heart Church for Gregorian 
Vespers under the auspices of Father 
Thomas Cookley, D. D., and the choir 
of Sacred Heart Church, Edgar Bow- 
man, director. Father William J. Finn 
of New York City will present a paper 
on the ‘Music and Liturgy of the Catho- 
lic Church’. 

That evening delegates will listen to 

(Continued on page 17) 





Me 


On the World’s Fair Music Committee | 








Some Members of the Advisory Committee on Music of the New York World's Fair, 1939, 


Which Met Last Week to Discuss Plans. 


Among the Committee Members Attending the 


Meeting Were (Left to Right): Herman Irion; Allen Wardwell, Chairman; Dr. Damrosch; 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, Vice-Chairman; Marshall Field, Vice-Chairman; Edward Johnson, General 
Manager of the Metropolitan Opera Association 





WORLD MUSIC FESTIVAL FOR 1939 FAIR 





Imposing Program of Interna- 
tional Scope Outlined for New 
York Exposition — Damrosch 
Reports to Committee—Every 
Field of Tonal Art to Be 
Represented 


\ suggested detailed program of vo- 
cal and instrumental music for presenta 
tion at the New York World’s Fair in 
1939, enlisting the services of the 
world’s foremost artists and orchestral 
and similar organizations, is now under 
consideration by the Fair’s Advisory 
Committee on Music, it was announced 
last week by Grover A. Whalen, presi- 
dent of the exposition. 

The program received initial discus 
sion at a meeting of the committee in 
the Empire State Building at which 
Marshall Field, vice-chairman of the 
Music Committee, presided. Mrs. Vin 
cent Astor, vice-chairman; Allen Ward 
well, chairman; Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
chairman of the Program Committee, 
Edward Johnson, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
and many others prominent in the world 
of music were present. 

While Dr. Damrosch submitted a 
program in considerable detail, only an 
outline was made public, pending later 
decisions by the committee. Enough 
was disclosed, however, to indicate that 
music in all its ramifications will be 
made one of the greatest features of the 
exposition. 

Dr. Damrosch prefaced his report by 


saying to the assembled committee : 

“The New York World’s Fair, 1939, 
provides an unprecedented opportunity 
whereby a great international festival of 
music may be realized in this country. 
As the home of several musical institu- 
tions of world renown, New York, with 
its great cosmopolitan population, is 
ideally situated for this purpose. 

“The summer of 1939 will find New 
York a magnet for all the nations. It 
will be the scene of the greatest inter- 
national gathering in all history. And, 
of all the languages to be represented, 
but one will be comprehensible to all 
alike—that of music. Here, for once, is 
a real opportunity to demonstrate the 
unifying influence of this foremost of 
the arts 


Center of World’s Musical Life 


“In a way the meeting today is his- 
We have gathered here repre- 
sentatives of those several important 
musical institutions for which New 
York is already famous. For the first 
time, I feel we have come together to 
unite our efforts in a single purpose. 
We are going to prove not only that 
on this island there is located the finan- 
cial capital of world industry, but also 
that New York is cultured and that here 
is centered the musical life of the world 
as well. 


toric. 


“It seems only proper, therefore, that 
a program should be formulated which 
will be without precedent in the History 
of New York Citv—a program in everyv 


(Continued on page 17) 


METROPOLITAN LISTS 
‘ROSENKAVALIER’ 
IN FIRST WEEK 


Projected Series of Works by 
Richard Strauss To Begin on 
Second Night of the New Sea- 
son of Opera 


Four Debuts Scheduled 


Marita Farell, Carl Hartmann, 
Carlo Tagliabue and Adolf 
Vogel to Appear—‘Aida,’ ‘Sieg- 
fried,’ “Manon, and ‘Carmen’ 
to Follow Opening ‘Tristan’ 


“THE Metropolitan Opera, beginning 

its 1937-38 season of sixteen weeks 
on Monday night, Nov. 29, with a per- 
formance of Wagner’s ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’, as was announced in Musica. 
(AMERICA for Oct. 25, will signalize the 
opening week by a revival of ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’, first of the three operas by 
Richard Strauss scheduled for presen- 
tation in the operatic year. Four singers 
from Europe who are new to America 
will make their debuts in the first week: 
Marita Farell, Carl Hartmann, Carlo 
lagliabue and Adolf Vogel. 

According to the official announce- 
ment issued last week, ‘Der Rosenkava- 
lier’ will return to the active repertoire 
on Wednesday evening, Dec. 1, as the 
second performance of the new season. 
Artur Bodanzky will conduct and the 
cast will be headed by Lotte Lehmann 
as the Marschallin, Kerstin Thorborg as 
Octavian, Susanne Fisher as Sophie, 
Emanuel List as Baron Ochs, and Fried- 
rich Schorr as Faninal. Others among 
the participants will be Dorothee Man- 
ski, Doris Doe, Natalie Bodanya, Char- 
lotte Symons, Lucielle Browning, Anna 
Kaskas, Nicholas Massue, Norman Cor- 
don, Arnold Gabor, Angela Bada, Hans 
Clemens, Karl Laufkoetter and Max 
Altglass. 


The Week’s First Debut 


Verdi’s ‘Aida’ will be given on Thurs- 
day evening, when Mr. Tagliabue will 
make his American debut in the part 
of Amonasro. The cast will include also 
Gina Cigna as Aida, Bruna Castagna 
as Amneris, Giovanni Martinelli as Ra- 
dames, Ezio Pinza as Ramfis, and Thel- 
ma Votipka and Messrs. Cordon, and 
Paltrinieri in other parts. The Ameri- 
can Ballet will take part. Ettore Paniz- 
za will be the conductor. 

Scheduled for Friday night, Dec. 3, 
Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’ is to bring the 
American debuts of three new artists: 
Carl Hartmann, German tenor, as Sieg- 
fried; Adolf Vogel, German bass-bari- 
tone, as Alberich, and Marita Farell, 
Czechoslovakian soprano, as the voice of 
the forest bird. Marjorie Lawrence 
will be Briinnhilde; Miss Thorborg, Er- 
da; Mr. Schorr, the Wanderer: Mr. 
Laufkoetter, Mime; Mr. Cordon, Faf- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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MINNEAPOLIS HAILS 
ITS NEW CONDUCTOR 


Amfitheatrof Conducts His Own 
‘American Panorama’ at 
His Debut Concert 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—Daniele 
Amfitheatrof, Russian-born conductor 
from Turin, Italy, who has come to 


Minneapolis as associate conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony, made a 
highly favorable impression in his debut 
at the opening concert of the season. 

He is a serious-minded, skilful musi- 
cian with no prima donna mannerisms. 





Daniele Amfitheatrof in Rehearsal 


His conducting technique is quite free, 
but with an underlying sense of strong 
tempo designs, and an adaptability to 
varied styles and schools of music. The 
performance was ragged here and there, 
though errors could be attributed to 
first-night tension 

The program comprised the Tchai- 
kovsky Fourth Symphony, a Corelli 
Suite, Debussy’s ‘Nuages’ and ‘Fetes’, 
and Amfitheatrof’s own ‘American 
Panorama’, a tonal impression of Ameri- 
ca by one who had never been here. 
This is Amfitheatrof’s first visit to this 
country. He is to conduct six concerts 
of the Boston Symphony later this sea- 
son. 

‘Panorama’ Surprisingly American 


The Tchaikovsky symphony was read 
clearly and without distortion, yet with 
strong emotional and dynamic impulse. 
The Corelli impressed by its polished 
measures, its good balance and classic 
simplicity, and while the Gigue was a 
bit toplofty, the closing Badinerie made 
a delightful and mischievous finale. 
Debussy’s Nocturnes were voiced with 
fine subtlety and the sheerest of orches- 
tral texture, with plenty of vitality in 
the ‘Fetes’. 

‘ The ‘Panorama’ was noisy, but sur- 
prisingly American in its flavor, its 
blatant jazz rhythms, its sentimentality 
and general high-pressure atmosphere. 
The conception is somewhat naive and 
obvious, but there is exceedingly skilful 
writing in the work, and the crashing 
climaxes served to wake up the dow- 
agers. Joun K. SHERMAN 





Hamburg Bestows Brahms Medals on 
Four Musicians 

Hamepurc, Nov. 1.—At the conclu- 

sion of the Ninth Brahms Festival in 
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this city on Oct. 16, the city conferred 
the Brahms Medal on Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, Paul Graener, Eugen Jochum 
and H. K. Strohm, intendant of the 
Hamburg Opera. The Festival marked 
the fortieth anniversary of Brahms’s 
death and was the most elaborate that 
has been held in Hamburg since the city 
assumed the worthy task of honoring its 
famous sons. 

Among the assisting artists were Ger- 
hard Huesch, Wilhelm Kempf, Eugen 
Jochum, the Hamburg Philharmonic, 
the Hanke Quartet, George Kulen- 
kampff, Enrico Mainardi and Wilhelm 
Furtwangler with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic. 





FURTWANGLER OMITTED 
FROM SALZBURG PLANS 


Controversy with Toscanini Culminates 
in Exclusion from Program—Operas 
and Concerts Listed 

According to an Assosciated Press 
dispatch from Vienna on Nov. 21, the 
name of Wilhelm Furtwangler, conduc- 
tor of the Berlin State Opera, has been 
omitted from the first official program 
for the 1938 Salzburg Festival. This is 
apparently the culmination of the con- 
troversy between Arturo Toscanini and 
the German musician, which began as 
the result of Furtwangler’s conductorial 
activities at the Nazi controlled Bay- 
reuth Festival. 

Last summer, as in 1935 and 1936, 
Toscanini protested against the engage- 
ment of German artists at Salzburg and 
against the broadcasts of festival music 
to Germany. Furtwangler proved one 
of last year’s attractions when he con- 
ducted Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in 
one of the concerts by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. 

Plans for next season include seven 
concerts by the Philharmonic to be giv- 
en between July 23 and Aug. 31, when 
the conductors will be Toscanini, Bruno 
Walter, Hans Knappertsbusch, and a still 
unannounced “foreign” conductor, prob- 
ably Karl Krueger of Kansas City, with 
whom negotiations are under way. Of 
the operas for the new season Toscanini 
will conduct ‘Tannhauser’, ‘The Magic 
Flute’, ‘Meistersinger’, ‘Fidelio’ and 
‘Falstaff’; Walter will conduct ‘Don 
Giovanni’, ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, 
‘Orpheus and Eurydice’ and ‘Cosi Fan 
Tutte’; Knappertsbusch will conduct 
‘Rosenkavalier’. 





ANNUAL COMPETITION 
ANNOUNCED BY ACADEMY 


Two-Year Fellowship in Rome to 
Be Awarded to an Eligible 
American Citizen 

The American Academy in Rome has 
begun its annual competition for a two- 
year fellowship in composition at the 
Academy with an annual stipend of $1,- 
250 provided by the Frederic A. Juill- 
iard, Walter Damrosch and Horatio 
Parker funds. The fellowship includes 
free residence and studio at the 
Academy, $300 for transportation to and 
from Rome, and the total value amounts 
to about $2,000. 

Eligibility is limited to single men 
under thirty who are American citizens. 
Candidates should file applications at 
101 Park Avenue no later than Feb. 1, 
and should submit not later than that 
date two works, one for orchestra, and 
one for an instrumental combination. 
Songs or short piano works will not be 
considered. A piano sonata or fugue f 
large dimensions will be accepted. Man- 
uscripts should be identified by a 
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pseudonym, which should appear upon 
an accompanying sealed envelope en- 
closing candidate’s name and address. 








Earle R. Lewis 


NEW POST FOR LEWIS 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Box Office Treasurer and Assistant 
Secretary Named Assistant 
General Manager 


Earle R. Lewis, who has been con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Opera 
since 1908, has been appointed to the 
post of assistant general manager of the 
company. Mr. Lewis’s present capaci- 
ties are as box office treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary. 

Edward Johnson, general manager, 
made the appointment with the approval 
of the board of directors. On Nov. 8 
Mr. Johnson wrote to Paul D. Cravath, 
president of the board of directors to 
recommend Mr. Lewis’s appointment, 
and Mr. Cravath replied that the board 
was glad to accept the recommendation. 

The coming season will be Mr. 
Lewis’s thirtieth with the Metropoli- 
tan’s box office. His appointment marks 
the first time in recent decades that the 
Metropolitan has had two assistant gen- 
eral managers, except for the short 
period of Herbert Witherspoon’s man- 
agership in the Spring of 1935, when 
Mr. Johnson was named assistant gen- 
eral manager in charge of the Spring 
season. 


First Week’s Schedule 
at Metropolitan Opera 
(Continued from page 3) 
ner. Mr. Bodanzky will conduct. 

For the first Saturday matinée, and 
the first performance to be broadcast, 
Massenet’s ‘Manon’ has been chosen. 
This will be conducted by Maurice de 
Abravanel, and the cast will comprise 
Mmes. Sayao, Petina, Bodanya, and Sy- 
mons, and Messrs. Crooks, Brownlee, 
Rothier, Cehanovsky, Bada, D’Angelo 
Altglass and Gabor. 

The Saturday night popular-priced 
series will begin on Dec. 4 with Bizet’s 
‘Carmen’. Gennaro Papi will conduct. 
In the cast will be Mmes. Castagna. 
Bodanya, Olheim and Votipka, and 
Messrs. Maison, Huehn, Cordon, Ce- 
hanovsky, Engelman and Paltrinieri. 
The American Ballet will participate. 
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PHILHARMONIC OPENS 
LOS ANGELES SEASON 


Klemperer Welcomed on Return 
to Pacific Coast Podium 
for First Concert 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—Otto Klem- 
perer, fresh from conductorial conquest 
in Pittsburgh, whither he had gone to 
re-organize its orchestra, inaugurated 
the season’s orchestral concerts with the 
first pair on Nov. 11 and 12. 

Capacity audiences gave the leader 
vociferous welcome. Four days of re- 








Otto Klemperer, Who Returned to Conduct 
the Season's First Philharmonic Concert 


hearsals, even with the orchestral com- 
plexion changed by some twenty new 
faces, sufficed to present a worthy con 
cert. Beginning with the racy Overture 
to Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’, the highlight 
of the evening was reached in Strauss’s 
‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’, besides 
which Deems Taylor’s ‘Casanova’ Bal- 
let Suite seemed quite inconsequential 
There were also Ravel’s ‘Pavane’ and 
Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ Suite. 

The orchestra played well, if not with 
mid-season brilliance. There is im- 
provement in various sections, horns 
violins. and being particularly 
good. There was much enthusiasm, kin 
dling high hopes for the success of the 
season. Hat D. Crain 


’cellos 





Opera Guild Forms Junior Committee 
for Annual “At Home” 

The formation of a Junior Committee 
to assist at the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild’s “At Home” at the opera house 
on the evening of Nov. 26, was an- 
nounced at the session of the Laymen’s 
Opera Course in the ball room of the 
Hotel Pierre on Nov. 17. Mme. Olga 
Samaroff Stokoski spoke on ‘The Dra- 
matic Element in Opera’ and illustra 
tions were given by Helen Olheim, con- 
tralto, and Friedrich Schorr, baritone, 
of the Metropolitan, with Walter Golde 
accompanying. 





New Correspondents for “Musical Amer- 
ica” in Czechoslovakia and Holland 
Two new correspondents have been 

added to Musicat America’s Euro 

pean list, one for Czechoslovakia and 

one for Holland. The former is H. H 

Stuckenschmidt who has recently gone 

to Prague from Vienna to assume the 

position of music critic of the Prage 

Tagblatt. The latter is Johan H. G 

Franco of Amstelveen 
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Opera for Epicures—Some Choice Morsels from Abroad 
Visit of the Salzburg Opera Guild 
Interests and Delights the Fastidtous 


MALL-SCALE—if not necessarily “intimate”—opera remaining the most lament- 
able lack in America’s musical life, the week’s engagement of the Salzburg Opera 
Guild at the Forty-Fourth Street Theatre in New York was a happy one for the 


city’s musical gourmets. 


Without notable voices, but with a highly polished and 


exceedingly well co-ordinated ensemble, the little company must be credited with 


delightful performances of five operas. 
These were Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan Tutte’, 
Monteverdi’s “L’Incoronazione di Pop- 
paea’, Rossini’s ‘La Cambriale di Matri 
monio’, Ibert’s ‘Angelique’, and Mil- 
haud’s ‘Le Pauvre Matelot’. Opening 
with ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ on Saturday eve- 
ning, Nov. 6, the group repeated that 
Mozart work on Nov. 12, Nov. 13 
(matinee) and Nov. 14. Monteverdi's 
historic opus was the bill on Tuesday, 
Nov. 9 and again on the evening of 
Nov. 13. The Rossini and Ibert works 
were given in double bill on Monday 
evening, Nov. 8 and again on Nov. 11. 
Intervening on Nov. 10, was a triple 
bill, in which the Milhaud score was 
added to the Rossini-Ibert combination 
Each of the operas was sung in the 
original language, a circumstance vastly 
reassuring. to those who may have ex- 
pected a German ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ ac- 
cording to the almost invariable proce 
dure in Central Europe. An adequate 
orchestra, both as to size and quality, 
was provided; and the musical direc 
tion, particularly that of Alberto Erede, 
was of an expertness to invite encomi 
ums. Even more striking was the stage 
direction of Eugen Schulz-Breiden and 
his associates, considered in conjunc- 
tion with the engaging scenic and cos- 
tumic dress cred 


lited to Theo Otto. Each 
of the operas was stylized but without 
that clash of peritod-suggestion which 
so often handicaps old music in produc- 
tions which aim to escape the conven- 
tional or traditional order of investi- 
ture 

Musically, “Cosi fan Tutte’ was the 
ble experience of the series, 
not mercly because it is a work of the 
highest genius, but because it is essen 
tially an ensemble opera and profits by 
just such a touch of fantasy as the 
Salzburgers brought to it. In a cast 
which was a shining example of oper- 
atic teamwork at the opening perform- 
ance were Grete Menzel as Fiordiligi, 
Hertha Glatz as Dorabella, Marisa 
Merlo as Despina, Franco Perulli as 


most delecta 


AGMA Seeks to Establish “Shop” in 
Metropolitan Opera 


The American Guild of Musical Art- 
ists, Lawrence Tibbett, president, has 
sent a letter to the board of directors 
tf the Metropolitan Opera Association 
and to Edward Johnson, general man- 
ager, announcing that it is the “author- 
ized bargaining agent” for the majority 
of singers engaged by the Metropolitan 
for the present season. Sixty-five per 
cent of the singers in the company are 
members of the guild, which is: associ- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor. According to Leo Fischer, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the guild, an effort 
will be made to establish an “AGMA 
shop” in the Metropolitan and to pro 
vide that the company may contract for 
the services of any singer provided he 
joined the guild before appearing, 
though some modification of this clause 
would be sanctioned to permit the em- 
ployment of artists opposed to member- 


Ferrando, Leo Weith as Guglielmo and 
Deszoe Ernster as Alfonso. There was 
some edginess in the singing and fault 
could be found with details of indi 
vidual vocal productions. But the airs 
and ensembles were smoothly achieved 
and the recitative pattered in a way 
that it never patters in German. 

Mr. Erede had the score in_ his 
fingers and guided orchestra’ and 
singers infallibly well. The settings, 
mostly screens with columns con- 
veniently disposed, were novel without 
substituting the spirit of another era 
for the essential rococo of Mozart’s 
world. The score itself remains one 
of the miracles of opera—perhaps the 
most thoroughly of-a-piece among the 
half dozen works of sheer genius which 
the mature Mozart contributed to the 
lyric stage. 


Krenek’s Version of ‘Poppaea’ 


Monteverdi's “Coronation of Poppaea”, 
historic masterpiece though it is, presents 
more difficult problems for audiences of 
today. The version used on this occasion 
represented considerable revision on the 
part of Ernst Krenek, the modernist com- 
poser of ‘Johnny spielt Auf’. Mr. Krenek 
was present to bow. Based on _ the 
Malipiero edition, his revisions were 
chiefly in the direction of fuller harmonies 
and thicker instrumentation than have been 
considered suitable by others who have 
labored in the re-construction of works of 
this period. There were essential differ- 
ences in details from the edition of ‘Pop- 
paea’ by d’Indy which was used in a per- 
formance given at Smith College in 1926. 
Phrases from the voice parts were added 
to the harmonies of the instrumental 
writing; orchestral effects unknown for 
more than a century after Monteverdi's 
death, including the stopped trumpet, were 
employed. Changes also were made in 
the stage action for the sake of further 
“humanizing” the story. Thus, when Ottone 
is about to slay Poppaea, it is not the deity 
\mor that intervenes to save her, but 
Drusilla, Ottone’s erstwhile beloved. 

One may as well abandon hope of there 
being any such thing as agreement on the 


ship in a labor organization. The guild 
is also considering some changes in the 
present form of contract between the 
Metropolitan and its singers. 





Salzburg Guild Offers American Opera 
Prize 

The American composer submitting 
the best one-act opera on an American 
subject will be rewarded by a trip to 
Salzburg and a two-months visit at the 
headquarters of the Salzburg Opera 
Guild at Schloss Mondsee, Paul Csonka, 
general director of the guild announced 
recently. Works entered in the com- 
petition should not take more than one 
hour to perform and manuscripts 
should be sent not later than May 1 to 
Mr. Csonka at Mondsee, Austria. The 
winning opera will be performed by 
the Salzburg Opera Guild. Judges will 
be Mr. Csonka, Alberto Erede, musi- 
cal director, and Eugen Schulz-Breiden, 
stage director of the guild. 





Above, Principals in Cast of ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’: 


Left to Right: Deszoe Ernster as Alfonso; Leo Weith as 

Guglielmo; Grete Menzel as Fiordiligi; Marisa Merlo as 

Despina; Hertha Glatz as Dorabella and Franco Perulli as 

Ferrando. Below, Right, Alberto Erede, Conductor; Left, 
Eugen Schulz-Breiden, Stage Director 


need or the propriety of such changes, 
even among Monteverdi specialists. This 
is not the place to attempt to argue over 
such reservations as the individual may 
be inclined to make in accepting the 
Krenek revisions as reasonably good 
“theatre” and for that reason perhaps of 
benefit to a work nearly three hundred 
years old. The noble lines of its struc- 
ture were not obscured. The classic 
arioso moved with dignity and beauty, 
irrespective of added dissonance in the 
harmony. 

Mr. Ernster, who had _ distinguished 
himself above his fellows in ‘Cosi fan 
Tutte’, sang richly and presented a dis 
tinguished figure as Seneca. The Poppaea 
of Miss Glatz was on a sufficiently ele 
vated plane. Hanz Heinz as Nero, Aurora 
Dolci as Octavia, Hedwig Treer as Dru- 
silla, Igino Zangheri as Ottone and Esther 
Ilosvay as Arnalta were all! acceptable 
and credible in parts requiring adherence 
to a style not easily recaptured tcday. 
Aune Antti gave voice to the prcpheti 
words of Pallas from the orchestra pit. 
Max Sturzenegger conducted. The set- 
tings consisted chiefly of pillars and tiers 
of steps, but included also a panoramic 
view of Rome. As has been known to 
happen before, the multiplicity of steps 
contributed to some minor mishaps that 
momentarily marred the illusion of the 
action 

Rossini’s “Matrimonial Market” was 
staged in an exceedingly clever way. By 
unfolding and re-folding what might be 
described as a scenic cabinet, different 
parts of the house of Tobia Mill were pre 
sented. In their capacity as servants, two 
of the minor characters made the changes 
before the eyes of the audience. ‘La 
Cambriale’ was Rossini’s first opera, writ 
ten when he was 18. It prefigures virtu 
ally everything he was to write in the 
period of ‘Il Barbiere’, ‘Cenerentola’, 
‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ and other operas of 
the buffa type. Under Mr. Erde’s skillfull 
leadership a racy and musical performance 
was achieved for it, with Alfred Hollander 
well cast as Tobias, Miss Merlo as Fanny, 
Mr. Zangheri as Sloop, Mr. Perulli as 
Edoardo and Miss Ilsovay as Clarina, Mr 
Zangheri disclosed a finely resonant bari 
tone voice that will bear watching. 

Modern Work Is Amusing 

Ibert’s ‘Angelique’ reverts to spoken 
dialogue to make clear much of the detail 
of a grotesque tale about a henpecked hus- 
band who tries to sell his termagant of 






a wife, only to have her on his hands 
again after a succession of completed bar 
gains, the last of four purchasers being 
none other than the devil. The music is 
capricious, haphazard, ironical, and some- 
times slapstick in its lively commentary on 
the farcical stage business. The composer 
becomes a cartoonist and a wisecracker in 
tone. Irrespective of its cleverness, his 
music is not of the stuff that builds and re- 
tains affection. 

The performance could scarcely have 
been bettered. The Boniface of Mr. Hol- 
lander was a rare characterization and the 
Angelique of Miss Merlo the best of he 
three admirable achievements with the 
company. Leo Weith as Charlot, Mr 
Perulli as an Italian, Lazlo Csabay as an 
Englishman, Mr. Pantscheff as a Negro, 
Hans Joachim as the Devil, Aurora Dolci 
and Miss Ilosvay as neighbors, all were 
factors of a stage presentation in which 
singing was secondary to comedic acting 
of an expertness none too common on the 
operatic stage. Oscar THOMPSON 


Also, ‘Le Pauvre Matelot’ 


Not all the Salzburgers’ skill could 
make of Milhaud’s ‘Le Pauvre Matelot’, 
more than a sterile and boring experience. 
For European audiences, this morbid tale 
of a mistaken-identity murder and its arid 
musical setting may be palatable, but there 
seems little reason to set it again before 
American listeners. 

When the “lament in one act” was 
given in New York under’ Curtis Inst# 
tute auspices last spring, the paucity of 
the theme and its treatment was revealed 

(Continued on page 38) 
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En Famille. The Prodigy, Already Aware of the World at Five, Seen 
Father Casimir Was the Boy's First 
Important Teacher 


with His Father and Mother. 


N the eve of his American Golden 

Jubilee, Josef Hofmann was as 

happy as a king—happier than 
most kings—and for the identical reason 
that Stevenson’s couplet advances. For 
him the world is so full, so very full, of 
a number of things. It takes time to be 
actively unhappy. And Mr. Hofmann 
has never had that sort of time, except 
once in his life, and then he was too 
young to do much about it. 

The only instrumentalist in America 
who is entitled to celebrate his fiftieth 
year of concertizing, Mr. Hofmann is 
singularly unimpressed by his own part 
in the forthcoming jubilee concert on 
Nov. 28 in the Metropolitan Opera 
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HOFMANN’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 


House, except as it involves making 
music. It was difficult to pin him 
down—at least in advance—to the cor- 
rect jubilee thoughts and attitudes. And 
if he were to make a speech at the jubi- 
lee concert, that would be more of a 
miracle than his sensational appearance 
as a prodigy on the same stage fifty 
years ago. Plainly, he cares little for 
show and the entire jubilee panoply 
would embarrass him slightly if he 
weren’t appreciative of the spirit that 
prompted the celebration. 

Fifty years almost to a day have 
passed since that little boy in the striped 
shirt (designed especially to appeal to 
American tastes) walked out on the 





Noted Pianist to Play on the Stage 
Where He Made American Debut 
Fifty Years Ago—His Zest 
for Life Increases 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 





Anton Rubinstein: The Master Who So Pro- 
foundly Influenced the Adolescent Josef 


Metropolitan stage to play the first of 
sixteen concerts that would draw 
amazed admiration from New York’s 
public. Each of those fifty years has 
been a vessel holding knowledge and ex- 
perience for Josef Hofmann to quaff. 
Today’s bowl is best of all, not only 
because it is golden. It will be the same 
next year when there is no anniversary 
to celebrate; life will simply be one year 
richer. Mr. Hofmann is, indeed, rich 
in his years. 

He will admit it, but puts it on the 
basis of curiosity. 

“T am still so curious about life,” he 
said, “that I have to see what is going 
to happen every minute. There is so 





The Mature 





This Is the 1937 End of the Two Important 
Hofmann Dates, 1887-1937 


much still to know and do. That is why 
[ have not yet written an autobiography, 
perhaps I never will, although anyone 
who lives through an epoch or two is 
supposed to be duty-bound to set down 
his memories. Things change too fast, 
and I should have to write a new lead 
every day, as you mewspaper people 


say. 

Some things that would deserve chap- 
ters in that autobiography cannot 
change, however, because they are 
graven indelibly on Mr. Hofmann’s 
mind. 

He can remember the early study 


with his aunt and then his father, who 
was a professor at the Warsaw Con- 
servatory; the first appearance at six; 
the continental tour at nine and the 
eventual decision to come to America 
in 1887. The American triumph with 
twenty-four concerts and forty more 
planned—a tour cut short by the well- 
meaning action of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
prompted, Mr. Hofmann says, by the 
concern of the man who was later to be 
his benefactor. Then the six years of 
retirement, during which he studied 
with Urban and Moszkowski and 
eventually with Anton Rubinstein, and 
the long-anticipated return to the con- 
cert platform as a youth of eighteen. 
Some misapprehension has arisen 
about his age on the occasion of the 
American debut. One authority says 
“ten”, another “eleven”, still another 


Artist 
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Marks 50th Anniversary of American Debut 





At Acme of Career, Once Sensational Prodigy 
Regrets Early Retirement—Reveres Teacher 





With Mrs. Hofmann, Returning from His 
1936 European Tour 


“twelve”. The misunderstanding came 
about through a wrong birth date in one 
source-book, and was easily cleared up 
by one direct question to Mr. Hofmann 
himself. 

“I was born in 1876, January 20”, 
he explained. “I know that there has 
been some confusion, but you see it was 
because, while I was eleven when I 
made my debut here, I looked only nine, 
so people compromised on ten.” 





DIFFICULT TO LIVE UP TO 








To hear the accounts now, when Josef 
Hofmann’s fame is established and the 
world does him honor for a half-century 
of artistic accomplishment, that return 
tour in 1894 was a simple matter of 
coming, seeing and conquering. Mr. 
Hofmann says it was not so simple, not 
so easy. It was fraught with the par- 
ticular dangers of a prodigy’s lot. 

“How difficult it is to be a prodigy”, 
Mr. Hofmann sighed. “And then to come 
back later and hope to be accepted as a 
mature artist. So many times I would 
hear this comment: 

“We heard him when he was nine. 
Wonderful boy then! But he hasn’t lived 
up to his promise’. 

“Tt’s rather like being the son of a fa- 





mous father, except that in this case it is 
your own self they are comparing you 
with, to your disadvantage. You are in the 
shadow of your early power, and it is a 
heart-breaking business to climb out of 
it into your own light. I went to England; 
I came to America, many times; I played 
on the continent, and I was in despair. 
Because I was twice as old as I had been 
I was not twice as good, but rather only 
half. Prodigies gain by their youth; lose 
by their gain in maturity, I would meditate 
bitterly. 

“Then I went to Russia, and got some 
comfort. They had never heard me as a 
boy and there was no comparison to be 
made except with the world of contem- 
porary pianists. Their approval of me re- 
stored my self-confidence. But I was a 
long time winning America back. 





SHOULD NEVER HAVE STOPPED 





“T should never have stopped appearing 
in public. That retirement for six years 
was kindly and generously meant by Al- 
fred Corning Clark, who financed it to the 
amount of $50,000. My family meant well, 
too, but I see now that much of that time 
was wasted. 

“Not play in public for six years? 
‘Well, then’, I thought, ‘I'll have a little 
time for football. I really don’t have to 
practice so thoroughly, there’s plenty of 
time and I don’t have to play for any- 
body. I can read a little Jules Verne ad- 
venture instead. I can even slip it behind 
the pages of my etudes and improve on 
practice hours’. I still loved my music 
best, of course, but some of the inner flame, 
which would have been fed by the stimula- 
tion of public appearance, cooled in ardor 
for a while. 

“Public appearance is a spur to ambi- 
tion. If a child is obviously going to be a 
professional musician, he will be a better 
one for encountering professional appraisal, 
at least in homeopathic doses, and with 
the use of discretion about his health. It 
is like taking arsenic in small doses; bene- 
ficial in certain cases. It is like the stimu- 
lation of meeting a deadline in newspaper 
work—an absolute necessity with some na- 
tures. Exploitation for money is, of course, 
another matter. 

“Public appearance is the test, the yard- 
stick by which a musician can know if he 
is advancing. Do they put a fine automo 
bile out on the road directly after its as- 
sembly from blue prints? No, they give 
it rigid tests. If there is anything wrong, 
it can go back for correction. Just so can 
a young musician ‘go back to the labora- 
tory’ and make corrections on himself if 





Albert Petersen 


Rare for Anyone but a Photographer or Friends to See Him from This Point of View— 
Directly Over the Keyboard 


he can come out in the world first and dis- 
cover what’s wrong. It is all very well 
for him to be sheltered and relieved to 
some extent from the tribulations of every- 
day life, but he should not be relieved oi 
the responsibilities of an artist. Part of 
those responsibilities are to a public. That 
is what we are doing in Curtis Institute— 
offering some protection, but insisting on 
some responsibility. 

“No, it was not necessary for me to 
retire, I believe. I really wasn’t ill. Six 
months would have restored me, but six 
years made my ambition go slack. It was 
just that much harder to get back—luckily 
I had Rubinstein to help me. But I think 
that a prodigy should ‘carry straight 
through’. Heifetz did it, for example. And 
look at little Ruth Slenczynski. She adores 
playing in public—it would break her heart 
to give it up”. 





A NEW HOFMANN PRODIGY? 





to the test of that some day. Baby 
Peter, just nine months old, the young- 
est of the pianist’s three boys by his sec- 
ond wife, has discovered much sooner 
than Anton and Edward did, that those 
black and white things stretched out im 
a row were made to be pounded on. One 
fist after another and then both to- 
gether made a lovely sound which didn’t 
surprise Peter so much. 


The Prodigy 


Y m instinct”, Mr. Hof- 
mann said. “He had never seen me op- 
erate on a piano—had never seen a key- 
board before” 

“I had Rubinstein to help me”... . 
When you ask Mr. Hofmann to recall 
the most outstanding memories that 
would be chapter headings in an auto- 
biography, his immediate answer is 
ting with Anton Rubinstein”. 


YE 
1 
My 








WHEN AMBITION RE-AWAKENED 





“Fortunately for me”, he began, “Ru- 
been exiled for three years 
from Russia because he had made inju- 
] remarks to 


hioiously critical a Grand 
Duchess over a whist game. She reported 
him to the Czar, and my master-to-be was 
sent away from the imperial court. He 
was in Dresden when I was taken to him 
still in my ‘hibernation”). Ambition wak- 

mew im me when I heard that he 
. take me as 2 pupil—a rare thing. 
: all, he gave me forty lessons, one a 
week in winter, two a week im summer. 


They were supposed to be an hour long, 
st they always stretched into two hours— 
was so much to talk about and to 





work at 
“My father, who had been my first 
teacher, was always present at those les- 
soms and wisely made notes of everything 
Comtimued on page 9) 
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Hofmann Jubilee Awakens Many Old Memories 
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What the New York Critics Wrote in 1887 


ON the occasion of Josef Hofmann’s 
first appearance in America, in a 
concert in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of Nov. 29, 1887, 
the leading music critics employed by 
daily newspapers found the event worthy 
of their most careful consideration and 
of more than usually extended comment. 
If any of them had come to scoff, he 
departed to praise. In the Evening Post 
of the next day Henry T. Finck, in- 
deed, said in so many words: “We at- 
tended last evening’s concert in a 
vicious mood, hand on tomahawk. But 
Master Hofmann’s playing immediately 
soothed the savage breast.” 

In the New York Tribune of Nov. 30, 
1887, the pontifical Henry E. Krehbiel, 
after a long dissertation on musical 
prodigies in general and the contrasting 
attitudes toward such phenomena shown 
by the “two extreme classes” of the pub- 
lic, found that “the features of his first 
public concert last night were unique in 
the history of music in New York... 
and there can be no question that the 
impression left by the lad was most pro- 
found”. 

The forthright W. J. Henderson, 
writing in the New York Times of the 
same date, declared at once: “To pro- 
nounce a cool, dispassionate, critical 
judgment on the work of this boy after 
a first hearing is impossible; to attempt 
it would be folly. The customary stand- 
ards of criticism are abolished by this 
youthful prodigy. . . . But of one thing 
we can be certain—Josef Hofmann was 
born to be a pianist, and as such today 
at the age of ten he is in the front 
rank.” 

Here are some interesting excerpts 





from the pronouncements of these three 
leading critics, all of whom have de- 
parted this world. 


W. J. Henderson, in 
The New York ‘Times’ 


Josef Hofmann made his first appearance 
in this country last night at the Metropolli- 
tan Opera House before an audience that 
was large, brilliant and representative. In 
company with the orchestra of one hundred 
musicians, directed by Herr Adolf Neuen- 
dorff, he played Beethoven’s first concerto, 
introducing the Moscheles cadenza, and a 
polacca of Weber’s arranged by Liszt. 
Without the orchestra he played a set of 
variations by Rameau, a berceuse and a 
waltz of his own composition, a waltz and 
a nocturne by Chopin. 

Josef Hofmann is a little over ten years 
of age. He appeared on the stage last 
evening in a blue and gray striped sailor 
shirt, knee breeches, and stockings, and 
looked, if anything, younger than he is. 
The audience was plainly surprised at his 
appearance, and a general exclamation re- 
sulted. The little fellow surprised many in 
another way. He had none of the attenu- 
ated physical appearance which often ac- 
companies early development of the brain 
He was in looks a bright, healthy, strong, 
normal boy, with sturdy legs and arms. 

Only two things were unusual; his head 
seemed to be of uncommon size and beau- 
tiful symmetry, while its breadth, amount- 
ing even to massiveness, across the base of 
the brain was astonishing. And his hands 
were extraordinarily large and sinewy, en- 
abling him to grasp an octave with firm- 
ness and ease. 

When he concluded the Beethoven con- 
certo, a thunder of applause swept through 
the opera house. Men shouted “Bravo” 
and women waved their handkerchiefs. 
Pianists of repute were moved almost to 
tears. Some wiped the moisture from their 
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eyes child had ast Si t as 


The 
sembly. He was a marvel 
To pronounce a cool, dispassionate, crit 


ical judgment on the work of this boy after 


a first hearing is impossible; to attempt 

would be folly. The customary ‘standards 
of criticism are abolished by this youthful 
prodigy. Fear of doing injustice, anxiety 

avoid doing irreparable harm by too mu 

warmth or too much coldness, must make 
us hesitate. But of one thing we can bk 
certain—Josef Hofmann was born to be a 
pianist, and as such today at the age of 
ten he is in the front rank. Perhaps the 
one thing which struck the educated hearer 
most forcibly was the fact that the boy did 
not play like a boy Josef Hofmann 
played not only like an artist, but like a 


master. . It would, perhaps, be going 
too far to cry, as Schumann did when he 
saw Chopin’s variations on “Le ci darem 
“Hats off, gentlemen, a genius”: but we 
can say with enthusiasm, “Here 
ist”. We don’t mean by this t 
Josef Hofmann has genius. That 1 
a hasty judgment. It is too soon 
a verdict on this momentous poimt Suf- 








fice it to say for the present that Josef 
Hofmann, as a musical phenomenon, is 
worthy of the sensation which he has 


created. More than that, he is an artist 


and we can listen to his music without tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that he is a 
child 
Henry E. Krehbiel, in 
The New York ‘Tribune’ 

The features of his first public concert 


last night were unique in the history of 


music in New York. The 
an audience splendid in 
and generously 
professional and amateur. Th 
wise many present whose excitability 
more obvious than their discrimination, buat 
after the lad had given the first exhibition 
of his skill in the opening of concerto 
the judicious and the injudicious were one 
(Continued on page 38 
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Ihe Golden Jubilee 


Program 
$ herture Br s 
D Minor Rubinstein 
Mr. Hofmann a irchestra 
Ballade = Minor; Nocturne in E Fila 
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Veteran Music Lover 
Recalls Impressions 
of Hofmann’s Debut 


r. Mustcat America 


When the announcements came in the fall 
&é 1887 of t ming appearance of “The 
reatest Musical Genn us Since Mozart” I, 
2 al r eight or more 

ars, became imtensely imterested and de- 
rmined to attend the first concert for 
I lid save enough to buy tickets 

r “Me and My Gal.” (She afterward, in 
S91. became my wife. and still is). The 
time came and I presented myself at the 
pera House at the end of a long line of 
picants. but did not have long to wait 
s all seats. excepting a few of the higher 
miced omes. had been sold, many to specu- 
ators X me dollar above box 





seats they had) and 





a - al imminished. When I got 
the window I was told there were a 
tew teckets to be had for the next concert 
Dec. 8 but they were in the top gal- 


way back on the side. which neverthe- 
| 


ss I gladly accepted though I feared a 
inttle bor” could not play loud enough to 
be heard so far away from the stage as 
were our seats as I had not previously 
ard an ther pianist in that immense 
ase amd as my seats were in the Fortieth 
Street end while the piano was at the Thir- 
ty-ninth Street end. I doubted if my $3.00 
or two tickets) would give more than 
bout fifty per cent of satisfaction and 


his worrted me for some days until the 
Opera House before 
amd walked, or were 


We arrived at the 
- i ‘ ed and 
the many stairs and after some 


ay were seated. Long before the concert 
wzan all seats w tid see were occupied 
No late comers on our balcony, but the con- 
cert did mot start on time and I saw some 
f the boxes were not vet filled, but were 

ma by degrees. delaying the start of the 
program. [I was “on pins and needles” 
after the overture started to hear it end 


It was “The Flying Dutchman’ by Richard 
Continued on page 38) 
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Pianist Recalls M 


(Continued from page 7) 


Rubinstein told me 
‘I want you to be 
able to review and 
remember clearly 
the master’s teach- 
ings’, he would say. 
Those notes were 
invaluable. Some of 
them I have em- 
bodied in my little 
books about piano 
playing. I should 
like to write that 
autobiography just 





Hofmann and a Fav- : 

orite Toy —a Cloth to bring those 

Monkey teachings to lite 
again. 


“There was the time when he commanded 
me to learn his D Minor Concerto between 
a Saturday and Monday, to play it with 
him in Hamburg. I was frightened out 
of my wits and begged off, but he drew 
himself up and said: ‘For us there are no 
difficulties’! I learned it. And he em- 
braced me after I had played it under his 
baton—a demonstration that his orchestra 
men said was rare. That was just six 
months before I left him and went out into 
the world again. 

“Never shall I- forget his last remark 
to me. As we parted after my final lesson, 
Rubinstein said gruffly: ‘Now I've taught 
you everything I know about playing the 
piano. If you didn’t get it, well, go to the 
devil |” 

Young Josef evidently did “get it”, 
for he went straight out, not to the 
devil, but to reconquer the world he had 
captivated six years before; to prove 
that prodigies can grow up into grace. 

London was his first stop on that 
journey. Here it 
was that he met 
his benefactor at 
last. Mr. Clark 
hitherto had con- 
tented himself 
with bulletins on 
the boy’s progress, 
but the first op- 
portunity to hear 
the results took 
him all the way across the Atlantic— 
as his mother and several friends of Mr. 
Hofmann’s are crossing the ocean today 
for the jubilee concert here. 

\fter the turn of the century, the 
memoirs would chronicle an artist’s life 
fully and intensely lived, as pleasurable 
as pleasure-giving. One milestone was 
his acceptance in 1927 of the director- 
ship of the Curtis Institute. Another 
was the unmasking of a certain “Dvor- 
sky”, whose compositions he had intro- 
duced, and about whose name there was 
mystery, shot through with speculation. 
The pseudo-Dvorsky is represented on 
the jubilee program by his ‘Chromati- 
con’, and it will be no surprise to find 
the composer playing the piano part. To 
Mr. Hofmann’s credit are many earlier 
works, including a symphony and five 
piano concertos. 





Alfred C. Clark 





WALTZ BY “MASTER JOSEPH” 





What may be more surprising is that 
iis very first year here did not pass 
vithout proof of his prowess as a com- 
poser. A charming little waltz, very 
naive and more than faintly Chopin- 
esque, has recently come to light and a 
published copy bears this inscription: 
“World’s Kindertanz. Written for the 
New York World by Master Joseph 
(sic) Hofmann. New York, 14 De- 
cember, 1887”. 

The young composer’s work is sur- 
rounded by smug revelations of the 
World’s superiority as an advertising 
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A Budapest Audience Welcomes Him for the First Time: Scene im Vigado Hall in 1935 


medium, one of the best lines reading 
“16,970 columns of advertising pub 
lished in the World during 1887. 9,921 
in the Herald during the same period 
Excess of World over Herald 7,049 
Over 71 per cent”. 

There was also one of his own waltzes 
on his original New York program, and 
doubtless on subsequent programs as 
well. 

What can you say of a renowned con 
cert artist except that he has played 
everywhere, or shortly will, and has 
everywhere been acclaimed? That he 
has seemed to grow in his art even 
when previous seeming was, for many 
perfection? As a human being, too, h 
has his life; for Mr. Hofmann a richly 
varied one, with family, friends, his 
passion for mechanics and a flair for 
vention, love for sports and an always 
active, searching mind. But never for 
a moment, since the days when he 
stopped reading Jules Verne in prac- 
tice hours, has his devotion to his art 
flagged. It is surely unnecessary to say 
that with him music comes first, al- 
though it is refreshing to find that he 
has a sense of humor about his profes 
sion as well as about himself. 





WITH AND WITHOUT APPLAUSE 





“The music is all that really matters, 
you know”, said he. “Still, it would be 
funny if there were no applause”, he added 
sheepishly. “And that reminds me of a 
story, concerning applause and ‘long 
haired’ musicians. You remember that I 
have expressed my belief that the long 
haired, Windsor-tied troupe is dying out 
fast and that we look more like bankers 
today. Well, the moral of my story lies 
there 

“Some years ago, I went to my summer 
home in Switzerland, and as was my habit, 
cut my hair very short for the summer 
months—almost as short as Rachmani- 
nofft’s. The excitement of a tour just 
closed was still in my blood and in my 
sub-conscious mind I was still playing 
the piano like mad: One of the first nights 
I had a horrible dream. I was playing a 
concert; there was a big audience. I fin- 
ished a group; no applause. I was puzzled 


t Wain ack 2 piayea an 
ther gro ~ applause. In despair 
I put a t ¥ cad. and rea 
ized lik a Tas “ T a nappened N ) 
4 applause 

) St that as K a while agt 

I - > ~hy 
nd 7S appiy today LOOX 2 Rac 
T od <e] “ 

a A ching 

| - —— - , 

ina at $ g $ aires 
ive to accustom t selves t mg wit 

i appiaus y $s. i remarked 

. . F 
} may t * t strang that omy 
IT hreade 

l get applaus I adcast”, he 
declared ] Ss yea Mav r sed tw 
big broadcasts t AUNICT the ti 
‘ - 

atre’ variety. My reas is one of artistx 
integrity a» Del that i 1s 
mposs $ to both audiences, 
that e st t rad audience 
proper lt you play tor the air waves, 
the music is not mghtly heard m a theatre 

] tod P comm Tt alll aie 
or large stud amngd wice versa k WI play 

a stud where 1s no audience to create 





a conflicting = 


not to mix two kinds audiences, so t 
speak. Radio is magnificent, as radio, but 
it requires a different technique and a dit 
ferent set of values. The same with the 
films. I have not considered offers mack 
to me because of yuest How suc 
cessful will piano music be when repro 
duced by film? I have not yet seen the 
Paderewski picture, but I am told that 
it is not an overwhelming success. They 
should want a musician to be only a mv- 
sician, not an actor (Stokowski ts a posst- 
ble exception), and I am not yet convinced 
that the films can do justice to the purely 
musical side of the matter, especially for a 
pianist. However, their potentialities are 
marvelous in many ways—just another m- 
stance of the advance of the times.” 
“Why do you think it ts better to live 


today than before: 


- i 
i asxked 





WHEN A PIANO FROZE 





Air-conditioning”, he answered prompt- 


ly, and then laughed and modified the 
answer to make air-conditioning only sym- 
ir gl ee = : 
bolical instead of absolute lraveling ts 
better”, he added Traims are improved 


hotels are cleamer and more comfortable ; 
piano transportation is wastly better. Now 
I have to have only three pianos on the 
road instead of five, as m other days 
They go from place to place in various 
districts and are waiting for me and my 


tuner when we arrive 
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ilestones of Half-Century 


“Some day we shall have air-conditioned 
pianos”, he said jestingly. “I needed some- 
thing of that sort once, to be sure. It was 
in Russia in winter, in the far east. My 
piano traveled in an unheated car and was 
frozen—yes, actually frozen—when I be- 
gan to play it. I had to go out between 
numbers and warm my hands. Finally the 
heat of the hall thawed it out and water 
began dripping everywhere. It didn’t reach 
the strings in time to get them ‘unstrung’, 
but the poor keys began to feel the effects 
and some of them would go down, get 
tired, and not come up again. I played 
everything twice at that concert; once 
down, once up. Like this”. And he went 
to the piano to demonstrate, pushing down 
a key, pulling it back up before he went 
on to another one, and laughing like a 
small, mischievous boy. 





INITIATION AWKWARD 





“I anticipate no such troubles today”, 
he added. “The first concert of a tour, 
however, is always awkward. I have told 
you before about the initial difficulty in 
adjusting my ears to larger spaces than 
the home music-room”’. 

“Rehearsals don’t help in that respect” ? 
I prompted 

“No, because the presence of the audi- 
ence makes a difference—a_ well-known 
acoustical law. It always sounds worse— 
to me, of course—when an audience isn’t 
present. It would sound worse to the 
audience, too, if it could hear a _ concert 
when it wasn’t there”. 

Fortunately for Mr. Hofmann’s com- 
plete peace of mind, the New York 
jubilee concert takes place after the 
ypening of his season, and he will be 
well “played in”. What his ears will 
have to adjust themselves to is a tribu- 
tary flow of speech—if all goes as 
planned. Dr. Walter Damrosch will pay 
his respects as the chairman of the 
Fifty- Year-Club, organized from among 
those who heard the prodigy a _ half- 
century ago. And the applause will 
probably call for some ear-adjustment, 
too 





RECREATING AN OLD SCENE 





There was an orchestra at that first 
concert in 1887. On Nov. 28, 1937, 
there will be another orchestra to ac- 
company Mr. Hofmann in Rubinstein’s 
1) Minor Concerto and his own ‘Chro- 
maticon’, and to play the Brahms ‘Aca- 
demic Festival’ Overture. It will be the 
group nearest Mr. Hofmann’s heart— 
the Curtis Institute Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Fritz Reiner, and augmented 
tor this occasion by the entire institute 
orchestra faculty and twenty-nine Cur- 
tis graduates who have been released 
trom their duties by eight symphony or- 
chestras where they are employed. This 
concession was obtained by Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Bok, president of the Curtis 
Institute, who is also paying all the ex- 
penses of the musicians to Philadelphia 
for rehearsals from Nov. 24, and to 
New York for the concert. Enough of 
the circumstances will be recreated from 
that earlier scene, a half-century ago, 
to make the affair seem benevolently 
haunted. There will be a few in the 
uudience whose memories of the fifty- 
year old concert will be overlaid by the 
fresher impressions of today. 

What shadows of memory, what re- 
currence of impression, will be in the 
mind of the central figure? As he 
walks past the orchestra to the front of 
the stage and seats himself at the piano, 
how vividly will Josef Hofmann remem- 
ber feelings of that boy of eleven as he 
made his debut in the country which 
would eventually come to be his home? 
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New Singers Sustain Interest in 





Galliano Masini Grace Moore 


HICAGO, Nov. 20.—The success 

of the Chicago City Opera’s open- 
ing performances was sustained, even 
magnified with the bills of its second 
two weeks, in which many new singers 
of importance were introduced to 
America, or in some cases only to 
Chicago. We had our first impression, 
and an unexpectedly fine one, of 
Damrosch’s “The Man Without a 
Country’. Grace Moore also made her 
first operatic appearance in this city 
after two seasons of expectation. 


Miss Moore’s debut was on Nov. 17 
in ‘Manon’, before a packed and ju- 
bilant house, when for the first time in 
the history of the Civic Opera House 
flowers were actually thrown across the 
footlights from the orchestra floor. Miss 
Moore’s singing was for many her least 
important contribution to the perform- 
ance, though it may be said in pass- 
ing that it fully met the standard she 
had set for us by radio and in the 
cinema. Her dresses were precisely 
what her admirers would have dreamed 
them to be, had they sufficient im- 
agination, and her enactment of the 
role, decidedly free in the eyes of those 
who have hitherto known only the 
French interpretation, was nevertheless 
brilliant and it had an unfailing projec- 
tion. It was one of the great evenings 
of the season and Miss Moore was ac- 
cepted as a triumph. 


Another Manon 


‘Manon’ had been sung earlier on 
Nov. 5, when Elen Dosia, André Bur- 
dino and John Brownlee had made their 
debuts, Chase Baromeo singing admir- 
ably as the elder Des Grieux. These 
artists established themselves immedi- 
ately as workmen of excellent gifts and 
the finest French schooling, a matter in 
which the old guard at the Opera are 
a little touchy, our history having been 
what it was under Campanini. Mr. 
Burdino repeated his success with an 
Alfredo upon a momentous occasion 
shortly thereafter, when Helen Jepson, 
an established and radiant favorite, sang 
her first ‘Traviata’. Mme. Dosia, 
slender, chic, knowing and alert, made 
a magnificent Tosca on Nov. 13 (the 
Saturday evening “popular” perform- 
ances have been discontinued and as a 
subscription night Saturday has grown 
fashionable). The Scarpia on this oc- 
casion was splendid, the youthful new 
Polish baritone, George Czaplicki, a 
most satisfying addition to the company. 
Cavaradossi was Galliano Masini, and 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted superbly. 

With this performance Mr. Masini 
raised expectations that were realized 
at as exciting a pitch as Chicago has 
lately experienced and the rule against 
encores was broken to enable him to 
repeat Cavaradossi’s aria in Act III. 
His voice is clear, beautifully modula- 


André Burdino 
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Erna Sack 


John Brow nlee 


Helen Jepson 


Many Artists Make Local Debut, Including Grace Moore, Erna Sack, 
Elen Dosia, Galliano Masini, John Brownlee, André Burdino, 
Jose Luccioni and Others—L’Amore dei Tre Re’ Revived with 
Helen Jepson as Fiora—Man Without a Country’ Given by Cast 


from the Metropolitan Opera 


ted, magnificently projected; it clings 
to a line of great elegance. Mr. Masini 
will prove one of the great finds of the 
season. 
A Dramatic Lucia 

Erna Sack, with her astonishing reg- 
ister in alt, sang “Voce di Primavera’ 
and an encore in the ‘Lesson’ Scene in 
‘The Barber’ on Nov. 6. On Nov. 10 
she astonished a second audience in 


‘Lucia’, when Mr. Masini made his 
debut, with Carlo Morelli as Ashton 
and Mr. Lazzari the Tutor. Mme. 


Sack’s coloratura was in some respects 
uneven, though it was brilliant and it 
did not deter her from a far heavier, 
more dramatic type of performance in 
‘Lucia’ than America is accustomed to 
hearing. In “The Barber’ she was an 
exquisite soubrette. The Rossini score 
was given an admirable performance 
under Jacques Samossoud, with no one 
less than John Charles Thomas making 
his first appearance and establishing a 
new high, anywhere, as Figaro, and 
with Charles Hackett singing a beau- 
tiful Almaviva. 

Miss Jepson’s first “Traviata’ was in 
its way an introduction to her first 
Fiora in ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’, revived 
for her benefit, the first being sung on 
Nov. 8, the Montemezzi score a week 
later. Miss Jepson was a revelation as 
Violetta, her voice having gained a new 
ease and, particularly in the upper reg- 
ister a new and delightful brilliance of 
attack. Her coloratura was magnificent 
and was delivered with élan. Her cos- 
tumes (by Omar Khayam) were enough 
to set the town talking and her charac- 
terization was such as brought a new 
pathos to the last act. Mr. Moranzoni 
here and with the revival of ‘L’Amore’ 
was a definitive conductor. 


And a Mysterious Fiora 


Miss Jepson’s Fiora was tall and 
willowy with a beauty that ought to 
have made for realism, and it was force- 
fully projected, yet the atmosphere she 
managed to establish was mysterious 
and remote to a degree. Chicago con- 
sidered it her best work, thus far and 
the second act, with Lazzari superb as 
Archibaldo, with Morelli as Manfredo 
and with a new and likeable tenor, Jose 
Luccioni, went with the tumultuous 
power, and to the tumultuous applause 
of the old days. 

Mr. Luccioni had made his debut on 
Nov. 13 in a rapid and tempestuous 
‘Carmen’ in which Gertrud Wettergren 


was a stormy heroine and a masterly 
artist. Hilda Burke was a delicious 
Micaéla and mnuch hope had been pinned 
upon the Escamillo of Jean Fardulli. 
Mr. Luccioni, a Corsican trained upon 
the Parisian stage, is young, abundantly 
presentable and was immediately com- 
pared with a long line of idols from 
Muratore to Leslie Howard. His voice 


GOLSCHMANN LEADS 
TANSMAN NOVELTY 


St. Louis Symphony Gives Amer- 
ican Premiere of Variations 
by Frenchman 


Sr. Louts, Nov. 20.— Vladimir 
Golschmann arranged a highly enter- 
taining orchestral program for the sec- 
ond pair of concerts on Noy. 12 and 
i3: 

Variations om a Theme by Frescobaldi 

Alexander Tansman 
(First Performance) 





 cneconecscstocceecsanesusnecasses Ibert 
SOE FO wicccsnccqscessodsonvescsegss Strauss 
Symphony No. 5, in C Minor........Beetnoven 


The work of Mr. Tansman was the 
first novelty of the season, and was 
given a most scrupulous reading. Mr. 
Golschman has introduced many of Mr. 
Tanmsman’s works to this country and 
this one further serves to show the 
talents of his French friend, for he has 
taken a theme and with five variations, 
created a work of much beauty, though 
he has not destroyed the melodic lines 
of the old master, but rather accentua- 
ted them with the full use of modern 
orchestration. The Ibert work formed 
an interlude between the Tansman and 
the ‘Don Juan’, which is one of Mr. 
Golschman’s best interpretations. Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth had a traditional read- 
ing. 


A Philharmonic Performance 


The opening concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society at the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral drew a large audience on 
Nov. 11, who listened attentively to a 
very interesting orchestral program con- 
ducted by Alfred H. Hicks. The Sym- 
phony in F Minor Op. 12, by Richard 
Straus; “Victory Ball’ by Ernest Schell- 
ing and “Bohemia’s Groves and Mead- 
ows’ by Smetana, were presented, with 
good tonal effect and a well-knit en- 
semble. The soloist, Alma Wibbing, 
soprano, sang ‘Vissi d’Arte’ from Puc- 


Charles Hackett 


Chicago Opera 





John Charles Thomas 


Elen Dosia 


is vibrant, expressive and is used with 
elegance. 

Miss Jepson and Mr. Thomas, starred 
in a performance of ‘Thais’ on Nov. 
12, drew an immense house and end- 
less applause. 

Mr. Damrosch himself was present 
to conduct ‘The Man Without a Coun- 
try’ on Nov. 6 and to win an ovation. 
His score was accepted with enthusi- 
asm. The freshness of tone with which 
it was sung added much to the success 
it rightfully enjoyed. The Metropoli- 
tan cast had come on to sing it, and 
Miss Traubel was particularly admired, 
with Mr. Carron, Mr. Rasely, Mr. Dick- 
son and Mr. Gurney. 


cini’s ‘Tosca’ with notable artistry. Ac- 
companied by Mary Welchans Fergu- 
san at the piano, she also sang a group 
of songs by Del Riego, Cowles and La 
Forge. HERBERT W. Cost 


CLEVELAND HEARS 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Rachmaninoff’s Third Symphony 
Played—Russian Soloist in 
His own Rhapsody 





CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra, under Dr. Rodzinski, played 
Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on a Theme 
of Paganini with the composer as solo- 
ist, and introduced the pianist-com- 
poser’s new Third Symphony at the con- 
certs of Nov. 4 and 6. The program: 

Symphony No. 3 in A Minor, Op. 44 

Rachmaninoff 
ORE . ccs vesnsaeadsenaeadeaseenan Debussy 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Pagnini, Op. 43 
achmaninoff 
Sergei Rachmaninroft 

Clevelanders welcomed Mr. Rach- 
maninoff’s return to their city with an 
ovation. It has been some half dozen 
years since he last appeared with the 
orchestra and his musicianship, keen 
perception and infallible technique again 
distinguished his playing. The orches- 
tra gave a notable account of the Third 
Symphony, which was new to this city. 


Totenberg Soloist 


In the following week the players ap- 
peared in Ann Arbor, Mich., Toledo, 
O., and Richmond, Ind., as a part of 
their winter schedule. On Nov. 18 and 
20, the young Polish violinist, Roman 
Totenberg, was soloist with the orches- 
tra playing Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
with verve and enthusiasm, though his 
tone is not always consistently broad. 
Other works performed were Haydn’s 
‘Military’ Symphony, Ravel’s ‘Tombeau 
de Couperin’ and Turina’s Sonfonia ‘Se- 
villana’. 

STEWART MATTER 
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Dear Musical America: 


Here’s a good one for those who 
would like to mark a Gluck anniversary 
with a smile. In front of me is a pro- 
gram which lists an air from ‘Orpheus’, 
sung by no less a celebrity than Kerstin 
Thorborg. And this is the way the title 
is printed: 

Aria! Ach, ich habe sie verloren. 

For some reason I am reminded of 
the plight of a young baritone who had 
to stop in the middle of a song | ecause 
he could not remember the words. The 
song was the once-ubiquitous ‘Forgot- 
ten’. The poor fellow got as iar as 
“Well, if forgetting”—and after that it 
was entirely a case of “I have forgo*ten 
you then”. 

But, returning to Gluck and his 
‘Orpheus’, it is even a little refreshing 
to note that on the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of his death—or 
thereabouts—a singer should celebrate 
the fact that she had lost not her 
Euridice but her Aria. 

Come to think of it, there are a lot 
of arias I would like to see lost, and 
not by Gluck at that! 

i 

Bon mots from the great ones of the 
earth now departed for other spheres 
continue to turn up in uriexpected cor- 
ners. The other day I found this one 
of Liszt in Bertita Harding’s ‘Golden 
Fleece’ which is a biography of Elisa- 
beth of Austria. It appears that the 
Abbé was making frequent trips to 
Rome to see Pope Pius IX and someone 
questioned him as to what he did on so 
many visits to the Vatican. 

“Oh,” replied Liszt, lightly, “I play 
the pianino for Pio Nono!” 

x * * 

Grena Bennett, for years a music 
critic on the New York American and 
now similarly situated on The Evening 
Journal, always seems to get hold of 
good ones. It appears that at a recent 
concert in the Town Hall she saw a 
distracted female wandering up and 
lown the middle aisle waving a coupon. 
[he woman asked the usher for a pro- 
zram and also where her seat was. She 
was told that the seat was in the bal- 
cony and that she would get a program 
up there. 

“Is it the same concert?” the woman 
asked ! 

The answer to it all is, of course, 
another question, to wit: “How do they 
get to concerts and why?” 

* * * 

Can a man be both a pianist and a 
critic? Ask Arthur Loesser. Before 
me is a clipping from the Cleveland 
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Press. Reproduced, are two camera 
portraits. One is of a man who gave a 
piano recital. The other is of the critic 
who reviewed that recital. Both are 
Arthur Loesser. As music editor of 
the paper, Loesser criticized his own 
concert. Well, that was his job, wasn't 
it? And critics, you know, are notori- 
ously faithful to their jobs. To run 
away from a particular recital, just 
because one is playing it oneself, might 
look like partiality. 

Of course, there were precedents for 
Loesser’s heroic procedure. Deems 
Taylor, when critic for the New York 
World, reviewed a performance by the 
Philharmonic of his ‘Siren Song’, which 
had been accumulating dust on the 
shelves for years, but which suddenly 
became worthy of attention when its 
composer began writing for one of the 
city’s leading dailies. In his review, 
Taylor enumerated the faults of the 
youthful work, pointing particularly to 
some alarming gaps of structure. Still, 
he said, there was something about it 
which appealed to him and he would 
very much like to hear the Philhar- 
monic play other and more representa- 
tive works by the same composer. On 
another occasion, when one of his 
chamber compositions was played, his 
review ventured the opinion that the 
composer should learn how to bow. 

Loesser the critic apparently was not 
fooled by Loesser the pianist. He be- 
gan his review by remarking that a 
surprisingly large number of persons 
attended. He closed it with the ob- 
servation that while possibly a few 
people in the audience really enjoyed 
the program, “a great many more lid a 
convincing job of pretending.” Of the 
program he wrote that “Mr. Loesser 
seems to have been bitten by the irri- 
tating bug of wanting to do something 
far-fetched every time he plays.” With 
this went the further inference that in 
hunting out unfamiliar music, he “may 
only be animated by a kind of egotis- 
tical perversity”. Also, by playing half- 
forgotten tidbits “he prevents his col- 
leagues from checking up on him in 
case he should pull any boners or make 
embarrassing messes”. For, as he says: 
“it is easy to get away with rough 
stuff if nobody knows what it is you 
are supposed to be doing.” 

Loesser the critic had some nice 
things to say about Loesser the pianist, 
though the reader may feel that they 
were said a little reluctantly, even grudg- 
ingly. For instance: “The youthful F 
Sharp Minor Sonata of Brahms was 
played with a certain amount of verve; 
however, near the beginning one or two 
chords could be heard that were not 
absolutely chemically pure. Fortunately 
there were always a great many people 
at any given moment who were not 
listening too carefully”. 

It must rejoice Loesser the critic, to 
read the sassy things which other crit- 
ics sometimes mix with their praise in 
discussing Loesser the pianist. I even 
suspect that he would have chuckled if 
he could have sat in on a conversation 
between two members of the critical 
staff of one of the New York dailies 
who, in working out their assignments 
for the week, had to dispose of two 
recitals that clashed, one with the other. 
The question was settled when the 
more magnanimous of the two volun- 
teered to take “the Loesser of two 
evils”. Apparently in the case of the 
review I have quoted, the Cleveland 
critic had no choice. So he did his 
duty like a man. 

om ” + 

Out wher-r-r-re the West used to 
begin, they still have ideas. Take Kan- 
sas City, for instance. When Gene 
Tunney, a friend of Karl Krueger, con- 


ductor of the up and coming local 

ic sent the orchestra a sub- 
stantial check, the management de- 
cided to purchase a new set of tympani, 
the invention of a former first tym- 
panist of the Vienna orchestra. Now, 
I ask you, who could better supply what 
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tenor French horns in Bb and two 
bass French horns in F. These horns 
became known as the Wagnerian 
turben. They were not very satisfac- 
tory, however, and very few composers 
after Wagner wrote far them at all. 
Bruckner uses eight horns and four 
tubens in each of his Seventh, Eighth, 
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The Unknown Encore 


was wanted than an ex-champion pugi- 
list of the world when that need was in 
the percussion, eh what? 

. *« - 

And did I put my foot in it when I 
purloined for my own nefandous pur- 
poses some of the erudite observations 
I found printed in London anent the 
burning question of the origin of the 
Wagner tubas? Now I know I should 
have written “tuben” not “tubas” and 
that the forename of Adolphe Sax was 
not Adolphe but Antoine. I didn’t say 
it was Adolphe, but | would have said 
so if I had not neglected to bring it 
in. It was Sax, you know, who in- 
vented the saxhorn as well as the 
saxophone, and to him, we are now 
authoritatively informed, must be cred- 
ited at least five different species of 
tuba, though Wilhelm Wieprecht— — 

But I am going to let H. W. 
Schwartz, general advertising manager 
of the big instrument house of C. G. 
Conn, Ltd., tell you about it, for fear 
that I stutter. Here is Mr. Conn’s ex- 
ceedingly informative letter. (London 
papers, and more especially Ernest 
Newman, please copy.) 

In 1828 Wilhelm Wieprecht, Master 
of the Bands of the King of Prussia, 
produced a family of Valve instru- 
ments which included the Bb tenor 
tuba and the Bb baritone tuba. Later 
the Bb baritone was increased in bore 
and in England it became known as 
the euphonium and in other countries 
as the bass tuba. This Bb bass tuba 
has the same voice as our present Bb 
baritone, differing from it only in hav- 
ing a wide bore. 

In 1842 Sax, commonly surnamed 
Adolphe but more accurately called 
Antome, invented the family of sax- 
horns which included alto, tenor, bari- 
tome, a Bb bass tuba, and a contra- 
bass Eb tuba. Later he produced the 
BBb contra-bass tuba. So much for 
the tuba. 

It was Wagner, however, who 
caused the so-called Wagnerian tuben 
to be built. Im 1856 Wagner finished 
his “Ride of the Valkyries”, in which 
he scored for eight French horns. 
The use of these eight French horns 
apparently suggested to Wagner that 
he could carry the French horn voice 
down farther in the orchestra if he 
had some lower pitched French horns. 
Accordingly, he had built for him two 


and Ninth Symphonies, but this is un- 
usual. Besides being rather badly out 
of tune and failing to resemble French 
horns in tone quality very closely, the 
Wagnerian tuben ran up against addi- 
tional resistance to their popularity 
from the manner in which Wagner 
wrote for the instruments. Parts for 
the F tuben were written in Bb and 
parts for the Bb tuben were written 
in F, while both parts were written 
in the bass clef instead of the treble. 
Mr. Schwartz, by the way, has writ- 
ten a book, “From Shepherd’s Pipe to 
Symphony”, now in process of publica- 
tion. Instead of the “five minutes real 
research of the first-hand variety”, 
which Ernest Newman called for in a 
recent discussion, the book is the result 
of ten years’ of delving into the history 
of musical instruments. But I am still 
neutral. 
e & 6 
From Basil Cameron, the distin- 
guished conductor and musical director 
of the Seattle Symphony, comes an- 
other reminder that anyone who ever 
assumes that any performance of any 
work is “the first in America” is one 
rash homo. If you will examine your 
files of recent weeks, you will note that 
in a Boston article announcing Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s orchestral novelties for 
the season is a reference to a projected 
first performance in this country of 
Malipiero’s Second Symphony. Under 
Mr. Cameron’s leadership, that sym- 
phony was performed by the Seattle 
Symphony on Jan. 25 last—Mr. 
Cameron says for the first time any- 
where. Again, I’m neutral. 
* + x 


Speaking of orchestras and their con- 
ductors, I can join with Frances Board- 
man, the music editor of the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press, in predict- 
ing a hard winter for printers and 
proof readers. With Amfitheatrof now 
added to Mitropoulos, how is anybody 
in the Twin Cities going to remember 
how to spell podium, asks your 


— 
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MEMORIAL UNVEILED 
TO GABRILOWITSCH 


Bust of Late Conductor by Put- 
nam Placed in Orchestra 
Hall in Detroit 


Detroit, Nov. 20.—Remembrance of 
Armistice Day brought a large audience 
to listen to Franco Ghione’s second 
orchestral concert of the season and to 
pay tribute to the memory of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, when a _ permanent 
memorial, a bust of the late conductor, 
was unveiled. 

The bust was the work of Brenda 
Putnam, noted American  sculptress, 
and was a gift of members of the or- 
chestra and directors of the Symphony 
Society. The bust, placed directly be- 
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MacGregor, Detroit News 
Unveiling the Bust of the Late Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Executed by Brenda Putnam 


neath Box A, which was the Gabrilo- 
witsch box for almost a score of years, 
was unveiled by William G. King, vet- 
eran violinist and assistant concertmas- 
ter of the orchestra. 


Tribute Paid 


Eloquent addresses were made by 
Rabbi Leon M. Franklin and the Very 
Rev. Chester B. Emerson, both of 
whom spoke of the deep loss sustained 
in his passing. The orchestra played 
the ‘Death and Transfiguration’ by 
Strauss. 

The program also featured Josephine 
Antoine, soprano, who was heard for 
the first time with the Detroit Sym- 
phony in a group of three old favorites, 
Rossini’s ‘Una voce poco fa’ from the 
‘Barber of Seville’ and after the inter- 
mission Verdi's aria ‘Caro Nome’ from 
‘Rigoletto’, and Thomas’s aria ‘Je suis 
Titania’ from ‘Mignon’, revealing fine 
musicianship . 

Mr. Ghione, whose reputation as an 
opera conductor is known, seemed well 
informed in guiding the orchestra 
through these The program 
opened with the Schumann Overture 
to ‘Genoveva’, followed by a novelty 
and a first performance of the Italian 
composer Geminiani’s Andante. The 
concert ended with the Stravinsky ‘Fire 
sird’ Suite. Rutu C. BrorMan 


scores 





Converse Concertino Played at New 
England Conservatory Concert 

Boston, Nov. 20.—The New England 
Conservatory Orchestra, Wallace Good- 
rich, conductor, gave its first concert 
of the season in Jordan Hall on Nov. 
15. Miss Lucille Monaghan of the fac- 
ulty was the assisting artist. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Concerto Grosso 
in C Minor, Op. 6, No. 3, by Corelli, 
‘Die Toteninsel’ by Rachmaninoff, three 
excerpts from Franck’s ‘Psyche’ and the 
Concertino for pianoforte and orchestra 
by F. S. Converse, with Miss Mona- 
ghan giving a capable account of her- 
self at the piano. Mr. Converse was 
present to share in the applause. 

Boston State Symphony Ends 
Tchaikovsky Series 

Boston, Nov. 20—The State Sym- 
phony has concluded its series of six 
concerts in Sanders Theatre, under the 
baton of Alexander Thiede, which fea- 
tured the six symphonies of Tchaikov- 
sky. Upon the program containing the 
Fifth Symphony in E Minor, Op. 64, 
Mr. Thiede also placed two Wagner 
items, with Mr. Rosamond Chapin as 
soloist, and to open, a Fugue and Varia- 
tions for Modern Orchestra by Bertram 
Colter. The final program included the 
Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto with How- 
ard Goding as guest pianist. Mr. Thiede 
is also commencing a new series, the 
first program being devoted to music of 
Italy. G. M.S. 


NEW KODALY WORK 
PLAYED IN BOSTON 


Symphony Under Koussevitzky 
Introduces Light Music 
to American Listeners 
Boston, Nov. 20.—Revivals and new 
works continue to enliven the programs 
arranged by Dr. Koussevitzky. For the 
Boston Symphony concerts of Nov. 5-6 
his patrons heard the following: 


2) Ya Wel’ AeePErrerie aeTiereee Sibelius 
SO eae TT errr Kodaly 
(First performances in the United States) 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ Overture...... Tchaikovsky 


‘Scotch’ Symphony, No. 3, Op. 56 
Mendelssohn 

This was an oddly assorted lot which 
Dr. Koussevitzky set before us, yet the 
superb instrument under his control in- 
fused the program with a quality of vir- 
tuosity in which the works themselves 
were a bit lacking. 

‘Tapiola’ now has its moments only, 
where once it may have seemed com- 
pletely significant, and of course the 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ is almost too fa- 
miliar. The Mendelssohn had not been 
played at these concerts for some five 
years and scored through its sheer sim- 
plicity. 

The Kodaly item was the scherzo 
among the dignitaries and, regretably, 
a not too entertaining scherzo, rhythmic 
though it is. The work commences 
quietly, disarmingly so, but it 
opens into a bombardment of tone sup- 
plemented (or abetted) by a large dem- 
onstration from the percussion. It ap- 
peared to amuse the Friday afternoon 
audience and should prove good mate 
rial for a Pops concert. 


soon 


Mozart Symphony Heard Again 


For the concerts of Nov. 12-13 Dr. 
Koussevitzky brought forward again the 
charming little Mozart symphony to 
which he introduced us last year: 


Symphony in A (K. No. 201)........Mozart 
Piano Concerto for Left Hand.......... Ravel 
Jacques Fevrier 
ee RO eee Strauss 


It is probable that in the Mozart Dr. 
Koussevitzky has discovered a work 
to which patrons of these concerts will 
listen with pleasure for some years to 
come. It is a slender thing, but in the 
composer’s happiest vein and never trite. 
The performance was intuitive. 

When Paul Wittgenstein performed 
the Ravel Concerto with this orchestra 
three years ago, audiences marvelled at 
the courage and perseverance of the 
man so cruelly handicapped, and his ex- 
pert accomplishment. Again at the con- 
cert on Friday afternoon we _ were 
amazed at another accomplishment of 
this difficult work, yet with all possible 
respect for the musicality of Mr. Fevrier, 
we feel that it was rather pointless to 
offer us only one hand when he could 
so appropriately have given us two. The 
response of the audience, however, must 
have been gratifying to the young man 
of very obvious talent, who had made 
a special study of the Concerto with its 
composer. Strauss enthusiasts were 
doubtless thrilled with the performance 
of ‘Ein Heldenleben’. The orchestra 
played in top form. 

GrAcE May STUTSMAN 


Keith Crosby Brown Forms Boston 
Operetta Club 

Nov. 20.—Keith Crosby 
Brown has organized the Boston Oper- 
etta Club and announces plans for a se- 
ries of performances including operettas 
by Gilbert and Sullivan, Offenbach and 
contemporary composers, to be given 
later in the season. 


30STON, 





Ben Pinchot 


Fernando Germani 


A capacity audience, including many 
standees, heard Fernando Germani, or- 
ganist from Rome, give the first concert 
of his current American tour at Sym- 
phony Hall in Boston on Nov. 10. Mr. 
Germani, one of the first artists to adopt 
the Hammond electric organ as his solo 
instrument, will give fifty-two perform- 
ances in the larger cities on his coast- 
to-coast tour. Four of these include ap- 
pearances with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Leopold Stokowski. 





RECITALS IN BOSTON 


Biggs Undertakes Bach Series—Mills, 
Ponselle and Crooks Heard 

soston, Nov. 20.—Among recitalists 
who have won recognition in this vi- 
cinity during the past two weeks has 
been E. Power Biggs, organist. Mr. 
Biggs has undertaken a series of recitals 
on the so-called Bach organ in the Ger- 
manic Museum at Harvard University 
which are intended to include the entire 
repertoire of organ works by the cantor 
of St. Thomas. 

In Jordan Hall, Isabel Patterson, so- 
prano, gave a program devoted to mis- 
cellaneous songs of worth. Her accom- 
panist was Celius Dougherty. In the 
same hall Walter Mills was heard in 
recital, with Alderson Mowbray at the 
piano. Mr. Mills sang a group of songs 
by Handel, one by Brahms and two 
groups containing songs by Gretchani- 
noff, Rachmaninoff, Cecil Forsyth, Bur- 
leigh and Elinor Remick Warren. The 
singer offered some pleasant perform- 
ances, 

In a concert whereby the Christopher 
Shop, a philanthropic organization of 
this city, benefited, Rosa Ponselle sang 
in Symphony Hall, accompanied by 
Stuart Ross. Miss Ponselle was well 
received and was obliged to add to her 
printed program. 

Celebrating the opening of its tenth 
season, the committee sponsoring the 
Boston Morning Musicales which bene- 
fit the Boston School of Occupational 
Therapy, offered Richard Crooks to a 
capacity audience in the Hotel Statler 
on Nov. 10. Mr. Crooks was in excel- 
lent voice and completely won his audi- 
ence. Stuart Ross was the accompanist. 

G. M.S. 





Harvard Musical Association Hears 
Balokovic 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Nov. 20.—The 
Harvard Musical Association began the 
season on Nov. 5 with a concert by 
Zlatko Balokovic, violinist, who played 
music by Respighi, Bach, Chausson, 
Slavenski, Siegel, Debussy and Nova- 
cek. Hellmut Bearwald was the accom- 
panist. 
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“A Voice Jruly £xcoptional” 


SAYS NOEL STRAUS IN THE NEW YORK TIMES OF 


ULIA PETERS 


SOPRANO IN 
CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 
OCTOBER 29, 1937 








































Julia Peters Hailed at Recital 


Fashionable Audience Hears Brahms, 
Handel and Wagner Works 


By GRENA BENNETT 

Carnegie Hall held a large and fashionable audience 
Friday evening, when Julia Peters, a familiar figure in the 
recital field, was heard in soprano arias and songs. 

Miss Peters has made considerable artistic progress since 
her last previous public appearance and in many of her 
offerings revealed distinctive command and grasp as an 
interpreter. 

One of her most praiseworthy numbers was “Dich 
Theure Halle” from Wagner’s “Tannhaeuser,” an added 
aria, which she sang with opulence and fine artistry. 








American, Oct. 30, 1937 





Miss Peters evidenced considerable growth in her art since 
she sang here previously, for she has developed greater intensity 
and also has acquired deeper vision as interpreter. These factors 
combined with fine natural characteristics of her voice, found a 
ready response on the part of an audience of goodly proportions. 

Miss Peters’s program was rather out of the ordinary, con- 
taining as it did a number of unpublished new lyrics by Ameri- 
can composers. ... Miss Peters at once disclosed the superior 
vocal endowment which is hers .. . a voice truly exceptional 
both in volume and quality. It now has the dramatic ring, the 
power and intensity that belong to the elect. 

Noel Straus, Times, Oct. 30, 1937 


She has been endowed with a powerful voice of transparent, 
yét warm texture. Miss Peters does not want in feeling and 
dramatic instinct. J. D. B., Herald-Tribune, Oct. 30, 1937 


Miss Peters returned last night to the stage of Carnegie Hall 
where she pleased her audience with her artistic sincerity and 
the quality of her voice. Her voice is of a rich and beautiful 
quality, and she endows it moreover with an expressive variety 
of shades of color. E. D., Post, Oct. 30, 1937 


Her program contained a number of seldom-heard works and, 
as a whole, was one that might have provided terrors for many 
a more seasoned vocalist. She tackled it, however, with assur- 
ance and an amazing display of physical vitality. 

As a singer, Miss Peters has undoubted potentialities. She 
possesses a warm-hued voice of powerful capacities, and she has 
an altogether pleasing personality. 

The exceedingly emotional Volkmann work was set forth 
with a great deal of dramatic fervor. It was a credit to Miss 
Peters’s vocal endurance that she was able, at its conclusion, 
to present as an encore, a no less taxing item than Elisabeth’s 
aria, “Dich Theure Halle” from Tannhaeuser.” 

Brooklyn Eagle, Oct. 30, 1937 


CONCERT - OPERA - RADIO 
Season 1938-39 Now Booking 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
FISK BUILDING NEW YORK 


(Photo by J. Abresch) 
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ORCHESTRAS: 


NOVEL -TIES and soloists for the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Leopold Stokowski’s first visit at the 
head of the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Boston Symphony’s initial Manhattan 
concert and the inauguration of the NBC 
Symphony’s radio series under Pierre 
Monteux were recent orchestral high- 
lights. John Barbirolli introduced Dan- 
iel Gregory Mason’s ‘Abraham Lin- 
coln’ Symphony and two pianists were 
Philharmonic soloists: Artur Rubin- 
stein and Walter Gieseking. John 
Corigliano, assistant concertmaster, 
played at the opening of this organiza- 
tion’s Saturday Students Concerts. The 
Philadelphians’ program was all-Rus- 
sian, featuring Stokowski’s “free” tran- 
scriptions. Serge Koussevitzky led the 
‘Eroica’ and Sibelius’s Second Sym- 
phony at the Boston concert. Launch- 
ing of the radio orchestra under Mr. 
Monteux created a great deal of in- 
terest in concert circles because a studio 
audience was permitted. Other events 
were the openings of the National Or- 
chestral Association, with Leon Barzin 
conductor and Muriel Kerr soloist, and 
of the Juilliard Orchestra under Albert 
Stoessel with Alexander Siloti as soloist 
Philharmonic Plays Mason's ‘Lincoln’ 
Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


John Barbirolli, conductor. Assisting art- 
ist, Artur Rubinstein, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 17, evening 
Overture to “Coriolanus” Beethoven 
‘Abraham Lincoln’ Symphony Mason 
(First Performance : 
Concerto in B Fiat.. .Brahms 
Mr R: abinst ein 
A long-limbed, gangling phrase for 


trumpet introduced the first movement of 
Daniel Gregory Mason's ‘Abraham Lin- 
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Six Symphonic Organizations 


Heard in Fortnight 











Danie! 
Lincoln’ 


Gregory Mason, Whose ‘Abraham 
Symphony Had Its Premiere Under 
Barbirolli 


coln’ Symphony for the first time to any 
audience when Mr. Barbirolli conducted it 
upon this occasion. Mr. Mason wisely 
based the programmatic elements of his 
symphony upon broad moods rather than 
external trivia of place or incident. The 
latter procedure belongs more to the tone- 
poem, @ ja Strauss, than the symphonic 
form ; but in the last analysis basic musical 
ideas are of primary importance, and these 
im Mr. Mason’s work, though they never 
attain the inspirational eminence of genius, 
are generally tuneful and genuinely Ameri- 
can in character. 

‘The Quaboag Quickstep’, in the first 
movement entitled “The Candidate from 
Springfield’, representing the general tem- 





New NBC Symphony Makes Debut 


HOUGH primarily a broadcast. the 

first radio program of the new NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, with Pierre Mon- 
teux conducting, took on many of the 
aspects of a public concert. Assembled in 
the large studio at Radio City was an 
audience which im the distinction and 
dressiness of a considerable part of its 
membership would have done credit to 
an opening night at the opera. The ap- 
plause was of the heartiness to be expected 
at one of the regular orchestral events in 
the concert halls. 

Mr. Monteux’s introductory program 
for the orchestra follows - 






Passacaglia .. . Bach - Respigh: 
‘Haffner’ Symphony Mozart 
‘Psyche and Eros” ...-Franck 
‘Theria’ .. ..Debussy 
*Till Eulenspiege!’ Strauss 


Since radio studios are built primarily 
for broadcasting, it was perhans not sur- 
prising to find the tome of the orchestra 
less brilliant and mellow in the auditorium 
than it sounded in a room at the side 
where it came over the air amplified by 
a loud speaker. The ensemble is still a 
young one, something which weeks of 
arduous rehearsal could not completely 
conceal, though the playmg was amaz- 
ingly well unified and generally of a very 
high quality. Plainly the orchestra in- 
cludes much superior material. as could be 
expected of an organization which includes 
in its ninety-two men more than a score 
who have been first desk players in other 
orchestras. 

If promise still exceeds fulfilment, any- 
thing else would have been a miracle. In 
its present estate the new orchestra is 
scarcely “a Toscanini orchestra”: what it 
will be after the Toscanini lightnings 
descend upon it is something the curious 
must wait to find out Admirably pre- 
pared by Artur Rodzinski, who will re- 
turn to conduct it early in December. the 





Pierre Monteux, First Conductor of the New 
NBC Symphony Broadcast Series 


mstrument given Mr. Monteux to play 
upon was a responsive one. There was 
some turgidness in the Bach Passacaglia 
and the light-footed ‘Haffner’ has been 
known to possess more of buoyancy and 
sparkle. Thereafter was noted a definite 
warming up in the Franck piece. When 
he arrived at ‘Iberia’, Mr. Monteux found 
his players capable of achieving for the 
Debussy score one of the most adroit and 
evocative performances it has had in New 
York in a good many years. ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel’, at the close of the program, was 
highly vitalized and in much of its detail 
was representative of a very good orches- 
tra very well led ©. -T. 


per of the times, could have issued from 
the heart of no other country than our own, 
and seizing upon one of the best themes 
his imagination supplied him, Mr. Mason 
makes good use of it, both here and in the 
‘Funeral March’ of the last movement, 
1865, where it achieves moving nobility of 
utterance. 

The slow movement, ‘Massa Linkum’, 
depicting the grief and plight of the slaves, 
the understanding and pity of Lincoln— 
good basic material for music of a poig- 
nant order, produced no more than undis- 
tinguished melodies treated in craftsman- 
like fashion. For some reason, known only 
to Mr. Mason and his muse, imagination 
flagged temporarily, and though he handled 
his material deftly and the scoring was 
particularly good, the writing did not equal 
either that of the preceding section, or the 
following Scherzo, ‘Old Abe’s Yarns’. In 
this there was the rich and racy quality of 
Lincoln’s humor, underlaid by the funda- 
mentally tragic quality of the man, and it 
is to the composer’s credit that almost all 
of the symphony sounds this note of basic 
tragedy, that his conception sees eye to eye 
with the great capacity for compassion 
which was Lincoln. 

The composer was called to the platform 
by the audience which warmly applauded 
him for the obvious honesty and inherently 
musical qualities of his composition. If the 
work fails in some of the things it set out 
to do, it is taller than most native com- 
positions of the genre and thereby sets up 
another marker on the trail of American 
music. 

After intermission Mr. Rubinstein, a mu- 
sician to his competent fingertips, offered 
playing of brilliance and power in the 
Brahms Concerto. His interpretation lacked 
nothing of fire or force, and the tender- 
ness of his performance in the Andante left 
little to be desired. There were times at 
the opening, when his tone seemed more 
percussive and hard than necessary, but a 
few moments at the keyboard modified this 
tendency and as the work progressed enthu- 
siasm prospered, until a few seconds before 
the conclusion of the last movement, ap- 
plause broke out in an enthusiastic demon- 
stration W. 


Once More, the ‘Pathetic’ 

New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
November 7, afternoon: 

Introduction and Allegro for Strings 

Symphony in D Minor 

Symphony in B Minor 

(‘Pathetic’) : 

With the exception of -the 
symphony, which took the place of the 
prize-winning work by Gardner Reed, this 
program was a repetition of that played at 
the mid-week concerts of Nov. 4 and 5. A 
first appareance for the season, the ‘Pathe- 
tic’ made its entry in a vigorous and often 
eloquent performance in which individual 
choirs distinguished themselves. 


Elgar 


Schumann 
Tchaikovsky 
Tchaikovsky 


Stokowski Leads All Russian List 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 
ski conductor. Carnegie Hall, November 
9, evening : 

Polovetsky Dances from ‘Prince Igor’. Borodin 
Freely Transcribed by Leopold Stokowski 
Music from ‘Boris Godounoff’.... Moussorgsky 
Freely Transcribed by penne Stokowski 
Symphony No. 1 puacda Shostakovich 

Three varieties of barbaric splendor were 
Mr. Stokowski’s first contributions to the 
season’s vivacity, making up a _ concert 
which was breath-taking in its impact, at 
least in the first half. For this hearer, the 
Shostakovich warp and woof has worn so 
thin that not even a dizzily virtuoso per- 
formance of it can make it more than a 
chore to listen to, with all due acknowledge- 
ment to the undoubted talent and original- 
ity discovered in it long since. 

When Mr. Stokowski’s ‘Boris’ emenda- 
tions were first disclosed here a year ago, 
they received critical advisement, although 
they were somewhat overshadowed bv 
neighborliness with a new Rachmaninoff 
Symphony. Suffice it to re-state on this 
occasion that they are as sonorous as any- 
one could wish, a little too jubilant with 





Who Conducted the Opening 


Leon 


Barzin, Op 
of the National Orchestral Association 


bells in the coronation scene, perhaps. Even 
though Mr. Stokowski started with Mous- 
sorgsky’ s stark original, he has-put a lush- 
ness into it that would bring Rimsky- Kor- 
sakoff’s hat off his head in respect. Even 
more than in the Wagner's ° ‘symphonick- 
ings” one misses voices here, particularly 
the poignant choruses. The performance 
was rich and resounding. 

Borodin’s score has also been recapari- 
soned, clearly a case of lily-gilding but a 
successful one in performance. The excite- 
ment, generated at the start by Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s whip-lash command over his pliant 
band, never again rose quite as high as in 
this heady twenty minutes. It was a fine 
evening for responsive nervous ——,. 

( 


Gieseking Plays Rachmaninoff 
New York 


Philharmonic - Symphony, 


John Barbirolli conductor. Soloist, Walter 
Gieseking, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 11, 
evening : 

Suite from Ballet, ‘Don Juan’.s........ .Gluck 


Piano Concerto No. 2 in G Minor 
Rachmaninoff 
Mr. Gieseking 
Symphony No. 34 in C (K. 338)........Mozart 
‘Iberia’ ; Debussy 


Mr. Gieseking’s sasneiiaiias of the Rach- 
maninoff concerto dwarfed in interest the 
other music of this program, though Mr 
Barbirolli achieved success with a very par- 
ticularized performance of ‘Iberia’ and had 
as a quasi-novelty a suite arranged by Roy 
Douglas of London of excerpts from one 
of Gluck’s historic ballets. The Mozart 
symphony was merely beautiful music, well 
played, with the absence of a minuet, one 
of the points serving to distinguish it from 
other works from the same hand. 

As if weary of being regarded as an ex- 
quisite miniaturist and colorist, Mr. Gie- 
seking threw himself into the performance 
of the concerto in a manner to excite the 
eye-minded as well as those who listen 
primarily with their ears. Some there were 
who considered this the most stupendous 
piano-playing of years. Others, equally 
ready to concede Mr. Gieseking’s remark- 
able gifts, came away convinced that these 
gifts were for music of quite another type. 
The soloist was applauded long and tumult- 
uously, with Mr. Barbirolli sharing in the 


bows. , A 


The program was repeated on the after- 
noon of Nov. 14, with the substitution of 
Sinigaglia’s Overture to ‘Le Baruffe 
Chiozzote’ for the ‘Don Juan’ excerpt. 


Corigliano at First Students Concert 
The program of the first Students Con- 


cert on Saturday evening, Nov. 13. was 
identical ‘with that of the Sunday series 
on the following day except that John 


Corigliano, violinist, was soloist in the 

Vieuxtemps D Minor, and Delius’s ‘Dance 

Rhapsody’ was repeated from the previous 
(Continued on page 36) 
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VINA BOVY 


| SOPRANO SCORES OUTSTANDING TRIUMPHS in 
| “LA BOHEME” ““MANON” “‘ROMEOandJULIET”’ 
with SAN FRANCISCO OPERA COMPANY 

















MANON 


| 

Vina Bovy’'s interpretation of the role was a tremendous piece of action 

| and superb vocalism. Miss Bovy is delicately molded. She sings in the 

| French manner, and last night produced finely spun, warm tones. The 
quality was eminently adapted to the emotional demands of the role, 
particularly in the scene in the cloister in which she tears Des Grieux from 
his resolution to enter a monastery. In this episode both soprano and 
tenor were masters of stage craft. 

SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN, Nov. I!, 1937 

| 


STAR'S PERFORMANCE REMINDFUL OF MARY GARDEN 


(Headline) 


costumes made her a very charming heroine. There were occasional 
moments, in the second act, when she reminded this reviewer of Mary LA BOHEME 


| Miss Bovy's pretty voice and good singing plus her flair for picturesque 
Garden's portrayal of the role. Miss Bovy's voice was unfailingly 
| 
| 
| 


expressive. She has very definite personal charm which, as has already Vina Bovy as Mimi was persuasive both musically and in person. She 
been mentioned, she enhanced with the most resplendent of costumes. is slender. She put a natural conviction into her stage work. Her voice 
And she is an intelligent actress. Altogether Miss Bovy has proved is a strong lyric soprano, full of intelligent sensibility . . . her singing 
herself a sterling artist. in the third act was in every way sympathetically molded to the charm 


SAN FRANCISCO NEWS. Nov. |1, 1937 and sadness of her character. 
AN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, Oct. 19, 1937 


E OF "MANON' 
SSey GAS Ver Ae eS oe VINA BOVY CAPTIVATES AUDIENCE IN ‘LA BOHEME’ 


(Headline) 
| Her Manon was as beautiful to see as her Juliet, and as expertly acted. 
i Her farewell to the table was first rate singing. 
| SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, Nov. I1, 1937 


(Headline) 
Vina Bovy, new to San Francisco, was a completely appealing Mimi. 
Mimi of the little white hands and the beguiling eadlidhomele was sung 
| in one of the most satisfactory lyric sopranos we have heard in a long 
| time. Her voice is fresh and young, delicate, yet voluminous. It followed 
ROMEO AND JULIET the Puccini line of pathos and wistful young love with startling fidelity. 
Vina Bovy is made for the role of Mimi.. Slim and pretty, she fits the 
my - -—s : eye. Her voice falls upon the ear in caressing song, expertly produced. 
| — cond ype no ee eae Bay Se one tie 'They call me Mimi,’ her aria, had the true nostalgic call of the little 
| color sodes . . Paris gamin. 
| ones. And she accomplished it all without any apparent fuss or bother. ~e SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN, Oct. 19, 1937 
| As an actress, she is always well poised. As a singer, her voice is 








Vina Bovy was a pretty, youthful and beautifully dressed Juliet. She 





excellently controlled and consistent in its timbre, which is more French The spotlight was held by the evening's principal debutante, Vina Bovy. 
than Italian, but escapes the unpleasant nasal quality of the usual French Her voice proved to belong to the catagory of flutes and bells and 
soprano. cabs BEARE NOt) HURT Mev. 2. 1997 clear, sweet, fragile sounding things . . . power and dramatic expressive- 

See Pee whee ness—as Mme. Bovy's superb delivery of the passionate music of the third 
act conclusively proved. Add to this vocal distinction an appealing way 
with the action of Mimi's role and the above mentioned youth, and a 
most complete artist results. In short, Vina Bovy's was one of the most 
successful debuts of any singer the San Francisco Opera Company has 
added to its roster in the three seasons in which it has been my pleasure 


to observe its activities. 
FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, Nov. 2, 1937 SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, Oct. 19, 1937 


Musically, it's Vina Bovy's evening . . . the Belgian was very beautiful 
to see and equally beautiful to hear. As in “La Boheme" a few nights 
ago, she exercised a fragile, subtly understated charm such as only an 
artist trained in French traditions knows how to weave. Gounod's score 
is not equal in music to Shakespeare's verse, but Bovy made it seem so. 


SAN 





Miss Bovy recently concluded a series of 
operatic successes at the Colon Theatre in Buenos Aires 





VINA BOVY RETURNS TO THE METROPOLITAN OPERA FOR HER SECOND SEASON 
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Josef Hofmann's Jubilee 


RITING in the New York Times for Nov. 

30, 1887, the late W. J. Henderson said 
“Josef Hofmann was born to be a pianist, and as 
such today, at the age of ten, he is in the front 
rank.” Throughout the fifty years that have 
elapsed since that date Josef Hofmann has con- 
tinued to occupy a front-rank position among the 
musicians of his time as one of the greatest 
masters of his instrument. Although he had not 
reached his nineteenth birthday when his great 
teacher Anton Rubinstein died, Rubinstein pro- 


nounced Josef Hofmann one of the greatest 
pianistic geniuses he had ever known. 
True to that pronouncement the youthful 


prodigy grew steadily in musical stature and de- 
veloped into a mature artist whose piano play- 
ing, as the world knows it today, exhibits a well- 
nigh absolute and flawless mastery. While steadi- 
ly and at all times, first and foremost the musi- 
cian—the touring pianist traversing the civilized 
world and giving delight to myriads of music 
lovers—he has also taken a lively interest in 
mechanical invention, in electrical science, in the 
vibratory energy of sound waves—in a sense he 
has been Liszt’s continuator in the orchestral de- 
velopment of piano tone. And for the last decade 
he has served as the director of one of America’s 
foremost conservatories, the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia. 

And now is to be celebrated Josef Hofmann’s 
jubilee. The circumstance is unique in the annals 
of music in America. Symphony orchestras, ora- 
torio societies and other musical organizations 
have carried on in this country for more than fifty 
years, but no individual musical artist has ever 
dwelt among us and continued to make music for 
us with such unbroken eminence throughout half 
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a century. Mr. Hofmann has made his home in 
America practically ever since his second con- 
cert tour of this country in 1898. He has become 
completely Americanized, has come to know the 
land throughout its length and breadth, has iden- 
tified himself with American institutions, has writ- 
ten his books here (in the English language )— 
in short, has himself become an American institu- 
tion. 

Congratulations to Josef Hofmann upon his 


“golden” anniversary sound forth in a mighty 
chorus of acclaim. America also is to be con- 
gratulated. 





Gluck: The Reminders of An 
Anniversary 


NE hundred and fifty years ago, on Nov. 15, 
1787, there died in Vienna a giant of opera 
who seems fated to remain an encyclopaedic refer- 
ence for most Americans. Performances of ‘Orfeo* 
alone, particularly those given by choral bodies 
without stage action can scarcely be considered 
suitable recognition of the achievements of the 
genius who signed himself Christoph Willibald, 
Ritter von Gluck. 

The Metropolitan’s record of Gluck productions 
includes ‘Orfeo’, ‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ and ‘Armide’ 
in a time that is fast growing legendary, the era 
when the lightnings of Toscanini blazed not on 
the concert platform but in the opera pit in New 
York. ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ had what was be- 
lieved to be its American premiere in Philadelphia 
as recently as two years ago, though those who 
have had some experience with the way New 
Orleans can produce a previous performance to 
upset such claims would not be at all surprised to 
find that the Philadelphians were wrong in their 
assumption. 

What is little realized today is that in Colonial 
times Americans heard a deal of music that is 
now assumed never to have crossed the Atlantic. 
Usually it was garbled and truncated, or fitted 
into pasticcios. So when the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony presented as a “first time’’ 
recently a suite made up of music from Gluck’s 
ballet, ‘Don Juan’ it was technically right, so far 
as the suite was concerned, but whether this was 
actually a first hearing of Gluck’s music in New 
York was more than doubtful. 

There are a half dozen references to ‘Don Juan’ 
in Sonneck’s “Early Opera in America”. Ap- 
parently Gluck’s score was subject to all manner 
of adaptations and may never have been pre 
sented intact or without the admixture of other 
men’s music. In some form, it was employed 
year after year in conjunction with the first 
American circuses, Rickett’s and Lailson’s among 
them. The pantomime of “The Libertine De- 
stroyed’ apparently fitted nicely into the general 
scheme of those entertainments. In the years 
immediately succeeding the Revolutionary war it 
had still other associations, as indicated by the 
following entry for 1797 in Mr. Sonneck’s invalu- 
able records: “Sept. 30: ‘Don Juan’ (The fire- 
works by Mr. T. West.)” 

Those who accept too readily the performance 
of ‘Orfeo’ in 1863 as the first of that work in 
America will find Sonneck raising a cautionary 
finger because of an ‘Orpheus and Euridice’ pre- 
sented several times in 1794. Though the music 
was then attributed to Paisello, no such score is 
known to have come from his pen. Was this 
Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’? Two years later, there was a 
performance of a work called ‘Echo and Nar- 
cissus’ which also may have been based on Gluck. 
Brought to these shores by companies of French 
origin in the days before the arrival of the Garcias 
with their first Italian opera troupe was a quan- 
tity of music, Gretry, 
and Gossec, to amaze the American opera patron 
of today who may never have heard a note of the 
French opera of this period in an American the- 


Rosigny Rousseau, Philidor 
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Cosmo Sileo Co 

Arriving for His First American Appearances in a Dozen 

Years—Artur Rubinstein, Pianist, with Mrs. Rubinstein. Mr. 

Rubinstein Opened His Season as Soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony 


Tetrazzini— The former coloratura star of Hammer 
stein’s Manhattan Opera Company, Luisa Tetrazzini 





has now started teaching at her home in Milan. Sh 
is said, also, to take students to board 

Coward—It is rumored that Noel Coward is at 
work on an operetta in which he will be co-starred 
with Grace Moore, soprano of the Metr politan 

Heldy—-The Parisian soprano, Fanny Heldy, wh 
has been appearing with success in the title role 
the operatic version of ‘L’Aiglon’, recently fell in her 


apartment, breaking both arms 

Wolff—The former Metropolitan conductor Albert 
Wolff recently conducted the 1,100 performance of 
Delibes’s ‘Lakme’ at the Paris Opéra-~Comique wher: 
the work had its world premiere in 1883 


Lawrence—When she appears as Salome at the 
Metropolitan this season, Marjorie Lawrence will 
herselt do the Dance of the Seven Veils. In prepara- 
tion, she has been studying with a Russian dancer ir 
Paris. ' 

Garden—‘“I’m just beginning to live,” declared 


Mary Garden on her recent return from Europe. “No 
more ah’s and oh’s for flint-hearted directors, and I 
can take a drink every now 

one’s crying ‘Miss Garden! 

night!’ ” 

Downes—The Order of the White Rose of Finlan 
was bestowed upon Olin Downes, music critic of t 
New York Times at a luncheon at the Hotel Ritz 
Nov. 8, by Ereo Jarnefeld, Finnish Consul in New 
York. The order was given as a token of apprecia- 
tion for Mr. Downes’s early recognition of the im- 
portance of the music of Jan Sibelius 


' 


and then without any- 


atre and precious little of it abroad 

But even if it were to be discovered that Gluck 
operas presumably unknown to this countrn 
‘Alceste’ and ‘Paride ed Elena’, had 
stage performances in 
would not change a situation whereby Gluck is 





some distant time 


lamentably neglected in America today. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the report which listed 
‘Alceste’ as a novelty for the Metropolitan was 


erroneous only to the extent that it was prem 
ture, rather than without foundation for the fu- 
ture. 
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M.T.N.A. Convention 
Programs Outlined 


(Continued from page 3) 


examples of Protestant church music, 
of Greek church music, and Jewish 
church music, by selected choirs from 
the city, as well as an address on ‘Music 
in the Synagogue’ by some well-known 
authority on Jewish music yet to be an- 
nounced. On Wednesday morning at 
the general session addresses will be 
given by Peter W. Dykema of Columbia 
University on ‘Fundamental Issues in 
Music for Secondary Schools’; by W. 
F. G. Swann, director of the Bartol Re- 
search Foundation, Swarthmore, Pa., on 
‘Music as an Avocation’; a discussion 
of ‘Certification of Private Teachers in 
Music’, and ‘Closer Affiliation of State 
and City Music Associations with the 
M. T. N. A.’ with Edith Lucille Rob- 
bins of Lincoln, Neb., chairman of the 
M. T. N. A. advisory council, and Glen 
Haydon of Chapel Hill, N. Carolina, 
leading the discussion; also an address 
on “Teaching Harmony and Ear Train- 
ing’ by Carleton Bullis of Berea, Ohio. 
Wednesday afternoon will be given over 
to sectional meetings: a public school music 
conference with Osbourne McConathy as 
chairman, and with demonstrations and dis- 
cussions led by Will Earhart of Pitts- 
burgh; a violin and chamber music con- 
ference presenting a discussion of topics 
pertinent to present-day problems _ of 
teachers of string instruments by speakers 
of national reputation with Cecil Burleigh 
Madison, Wis., acting as chairman. 
Among others, Leon Sametini of the Chi- 
ago Musical College will present a paper. 


Annual Banquet Plans 


That evening the annual banquet will 
be open to members of all three associa 
tions and others interested, with a speaker 
of national distinction, probably the New 
York music critic, Lawrence Gilman. 
Thursday forenoon includes a combined 
session of the M. T. N. A. with the 
A. M. S., a tour of the Carnegie Art Mu- 
seum, the Mellon Institute, the Cathedral 
f Learning, with a concert scheduled in 
Carnegie Music Hall under the auspices 
f the music department of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Later, the Tues- 
day Musical Club, Mrs. Will Earhart, 
chairman, will give a reception and tea 
at the newly-dedicated Foster Memorial 
Building, at which time, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. J. K. Lilly of Indianapolis, 
songs of Stephen Foster will be presented 
by the Foster Hall Negro Quartet. On 
Thursday evening the Pittsburgh Sym 
phony, Eugene Goossens conducting, will 
present a concert at the Syria Mosque, 
complimentary tickets being given to all 
life and full members of the M. T. N. A. 

The general session on Friday forenoon 
will include addresses by Karl Gehrkens 
if Oberlin Conservatory on ‘School Credit 
for Lessons under Private Teachers’, 
‘Tools for Tonal Thinking’ by Otto Miess- 
ner from the University of Kansas, and 
an illustrated talk by Dayton C. Miller 
f the Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, on ‘Visible Sound’. The an- 
nual business meeting is called for 11:00 
clock that forenoon. 


Several Forums to Be Held 


On Friday afternoon, under Rudolph 
zanz of the Chicago Musical College, at 
re piano forum, talks will be given by 
loseph Brinkman of the University School 
f Music, Ann Arbor; Leo Miller of St 
Louis, and Beryl Rubinstein of Cleveland 
\ voice forum will be held at the same 
time with John C. Wilcox of Chicago act- 
ing as chairman. Among those who will 
speak and lead the discussion are Wilmer 
T. Bartholomew, Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore; Baxter Rinquest, Hollywood, 
Cal, and Bernard V. Taylor, Institute of 
Musical Art, New York City. A sympo- 
sium on psychological research in music 
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Requiescat 


Bispham tells of his son’s death. The 
youth had joined Royal Flying Corps 
and was killed during practice 

1917 
What We Had to Listen To! 
The program at the concert of the 


ew York Symphony under Walter 


Damrosch and with Louise Homer as 
soloist, included: Symphonie Francaise 
by Dubots; Aria from ‘Orfeo’, sung by 
Vme. Homer; Adagio for Strings, 
Lekeu; ‘The Procession’, Franck; ‘The 
Red Cross Spirit Speaks’, Parker, Mme 
Homer; ‘Britania’ by Mackenzie 
1917 


will be held coincident with piano and voice 
forums with Max Schoen of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology presiding, and with 
talks by Otto Ortmann of Peabody 
Conservatory; Orville Borchers, State 
Teachers’ College, Emporia, Kan., and 
other speakers of distinction. A demon- 
stration of the latest achievements in the 
field of the electronic piano and other elec- 
tronic instruments will be shown by the 
inventor, Ben Miessner of Millburn, N. J. 


Concerts Are Planned 


Concerts and musical interludes have 
been arranged besides the orchestra concert 
on Thursday evening. These include mu- 
sical programs by the Caputo Woodwind 
Ensemble, the Sandek Ensemble, Shapiro 
String Quartet, Mendelssohn Choir, A 
Cappella Choir of Trinity Cathedral, Deni- 
son College Choir, Muskingum Choir and 
Modernistic Ballet of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. The National Feder 
ation of Music Clubs, Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober presiding, will hold a luncheon on 
Dec. 31, with Nikolai Sokoloff as princi- 
pal speaker. Other musical sororities and 
societies, such as Mu Phi Epsilon, Sigma 
Alpha Iota, Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia), Pi 
Kappa Lambda, and other musical groups, 
will have their own luncheons or break- 
fasts during the sessions. 

An elaborate exhibition of music litera- 
ture of all kinds will be on display in 
rooms adjacent to the general sessions. 
Mr. C. V. Buttelman of Chicago is chair- 
man of exhibition arrangements. 


Wheat They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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Novelties in New York and Chicago. It Is Hard to Conceive of ‘Faust’ Being a Novelty, but 
at Least the Metropolitan Performance, Illustrated Above with Geraldine Farrar as Marguerite 
and Thomas Chalmers as the Dying Valentine, Was Labelled a Revival. At the Left Are 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini in the Premiere of Mascagni's ‘Ilsabeau’ at the Chicago Opera 


Godiva by the Lake 
The Chicago Opera season was in 
augurated brilliantly with the American 
premiere of Mascagni’s ‘Isabeau’. Rosa 
Raisa, Carolina Lazzari, Giulio Crimi 
and Giacomo Rimini assumed the lead 
ing roles. 
1917 
Some Still Like the Piece 
Gabrilowitsch in an all-Russian pro 
gram gave the initial New York hear 
ing of Scriabine’s Fifth Sonata in Car 
negie Hall. The audience liked it, or 
Vr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing of it, or 
both. 
1917 


World’s Fair Music 


(Continued from page 3) 


way worthy of the high ideals actuating 
the general direction of the Fair itself. 
It is impossible at this time, of course, 
to outline such a program in detail. All 
we can do is to sketch it in broad out 
lines so as to indicate its basic frame 
work. The details will be filled in later, 
as work progresses”. 


To Give Music of Many Kinds 


Among the suggestions outlined by 
Dr. Damrosch were plans for orchestral 
performances by the best musical organ- 
izations of this country and of Europe; 
operatic productions to include the 
works of the world’s greatest classicists 
as well as of the writers of lighter forms 
of music. He urged pageants of both 
historical and geographical significance 
musico-dramatic presentations, orato 
rios, chamber music, “spirituals” and 
folk music. Ballets, new compositions, 
choral concerts and glee club presenta- 
tions were included in the suggested 
program, with popular music as another 
feature. 

Dr. Damrosch said that such a diver- 
sified program would “serve to break 
down the imaginative barrier existing 


ilways Liberal! 
Enrico Caruso has cabled $10,000 to 
Prime Minister Orlando of Italy, the 
money to be used in aid of the refugees 


trom the invaded territory in the north 


of Italy, said to number million 
1917 
Then Came the Lean Years 
Opera in German Comes Under the 
Vetropolitan Ban. Board of Directors 
Reverses Its Poli vy oom Deference to 
What It Believes to Be Public Sent 
ment. Action A pplauded and De- 
nounced. i Drax m Standard 
Repertoire tn f 1 Gaps 
1917 


Program Discussed 


between so-called high-brow and low- 
brow music.” 


In order that an all-embracing pro- 
gram of music may be carried out dur- 
ing the Fair, the advisory committee is 
considering enlisting the aid of such 
long-established institutions as the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, Carnegie Hall, 
the Town Hall and others, in presenting 
notable productions with famous singers 
and instrumentalists from all over the 
world. Furthermore, fullest cooperation 
is sought with musical organizations 
abroad in order that the Fair’s musical 
program may be truly international. 

Besides those already mentioned, the 
committee members who attended the 
meeting were: John Barbirolli, New 
York Philharmonic Society; Samuel 
Barlow, Mrs. August Belmont, Chal- 
mers Clifton, Olin Downes, Oscar 
Thompson, Mrs. Reginald Fincke, Mrs 
Daniel Guggenheim, Mrs. Charles S 
Guggenheimer, Herman Irion, Walter 
Kramer, Electus D. Litchfield, David 
Mannes, Walter M. Naumburg, Lee Pat- 
tison, Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, Mme. Olga 
Samaroft-Stokowski, Alexander Smal- 
lens, Dr. Carlton Sprague Smith, Albert 
Stoessel, Hugh Ross and Carl Engel. 
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CONCERTS: One Debutant in List of Dozen Pianists 


FAMILIAR keyboard _ personalities 

regaled audiences during the fort- 
night, the list including Rosalyn Tureck, 
who gave two in her series of Bach pro- 
grams; Moriz Rosenthal, Simon Barer, 
Eugene List, Grace Castagnetta, Jeanne 
Behrend, Stanley Hummel, Sidney Su- 
koenig, Leonora Cortez and Arthur 
Loesser. Only one piano debut was 
recorded, that of young Glauco D’At- 
tilli. —Two women violinists made bows: 
Orrea Pernel from England, and Viola 


Wasterlain from the Pacific Coast. 
Erica Morini, Efrem Zimbalist and 


Louis Persinger returned to complete 
the list of this classification of instru- 
mentalists. Among the singers, Lotte 
Lehmann opened the Town Hall En- 
dowment series and Richard Tauber 
gave his third recital. Other vocalists 
were Lilian Stiles-Allen in debut, Philip 
Fine, Helen Lanier, Phil Duey, John 
Carroll and Louis Shenk. Gilbert Ross 
and Andrew Haigh gave a joint recital. 
Openings of two series made a pleasur- 
able stir: the Beethoven Association’s 
first concert and the first two programs 
of the New Friends of Music. 


Eugene List Gives Piano Recital 


Eugene List, pianist. Town Hall, Nov. 
6, afternoon: 


Three Sonatas. .....cccssse. Domenico Scarlatti 

Chorale Prelude in G Minor, ‘Nun Kommt der 

Heiden Heiland,’ Chorale Prelude in G, 

‘Nun Freut Euch Lieben Christen’ 

Bach- Busoni 

Sonata in F Minor, Opus 57 (Appassionata) 

eethoven 

Capriccio, Opus 76, No. 1, Intermezzo, Opus 
76, No. 6, Intermezzo, Opus 119, No. 3 


Brahms 
Fantaisie in F Minor, Opus 49......... Chopin 
Rigaudon, Forlane, Toccata.............. Ravel 
OR Ey Tcherepnin 
Oriental Fantasy, ‘Islamey’.......... Balakirev 


Mr. List, whose brilliant promise has 
been noted heretofere, showed a reassur- 
ing simplicity of manner in playing. The 
Scarlatti sonatas, better known under other 
titles, were crisply and lightly played. 
There was nobility of line and emotion in 
the first of the Busoni arrangements ; here 
is a young pianist who can make a melody 
sing. In Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ So- 
nata, however, the first theme was hurried 
and the last movement was taken at a pace 
that left no time for passion or for thought. 

Notable for originality of interpretation, 
the first two work$ in the Brahms group 
were better played than the third, where 
clarity was sacrificed to caprice. But in 
the Chopin Fantaisie Mr. List achieved a 
deeply felt and finely played interpretation, 
far beyond the virtuosic display for which 
it serves in the hands of some pianists. In 
the Ravel pieces iridescent tonal effects 
gave interest to this tenuous music; but 
unfortunately in the Toccata haste broke 
the line which should be kept throughout. 
Tcherepnin’s delightful trifles were tossed 
off with just the right touch. One wishes 
that the recital could have closed with this 
finished group, instead of with the muddy 
and over-paced ‘Islamey’ which followed. 
Encores were demanded and received by a 


justifiably excited audience. S. 
Erica Morini Returns in Recital 
Erica Morini, violinist. Milton Kaye, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 7, after- 
noon: 
Concerto, No. 9, in D Minor............ Spohr 


Sonata in A Minor for Violin Alone..... Bach 


. alae Falla-Kochanski 
Valse Caprice ........ cneeeencube Wieniawski 
Mazurka Sec beneee - occceccecSOSyeni 
c[-..) | are senntWiwsixdss cdeban Hubay 
‘Carmen’ Fantasia . ébetntees en 
Returning to the New York concert 


stage after a considerable absence. Erica 
Morini, the Hungarian violinist, provided 


a large audience with an eloquent demon- 


stration of the extent to which her art has 
ripened and deepened in the intervening 
years since she made her first visit to this 
country as a somewhat recklessly tempera- 
mental virtuoso. The temperament is just 
as glowing as ever and the virtuoso tech- 
nic just as brilliant, but they have been 
harnessed to the service of projecting the 
inner essence of music with uncompromis- 
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Erica Morini 





Eugene List 


ing reverence for the message of the com- 
posers taken in hand. 

Nothing else that Miss Morini did was 
more impressive than her reading of the 
Spohr concerto. That she took all the 
formidable technical hurdles with which 
the work is replete with the most consum- 
mate ease took its place as a subordinate 
issue to be considered only as facilitating 
her achievement of truly creative playing. 
The essential spirit of each movement— 
the glowingly romantic Allegro, the lyrical 
Adagio and the sparkling and rhythmically 
captivating Rondo—was vividly conveyed 
in a performance of masterful authority. 
In the Bach sonata, too, the four different 
movements were treated with penetrating 
insight, with an unerring sense of right- 
ness of proportion and with eminent nobil- 
ity of utterance. While the slow sections 
conceivably could have been informed with 
more profound sentiment the fugue was an 
outstanding feat for the clarity with which 
its architectural design was set forth and 


the manner in which its difficulties dis- 
solved under the artist’s sure and nimble 
fingers. 

In the later numbers Miss Morini’s 


beauty of tone and justness of intonation 
remained just as infallible and she gave 
especially charming effect to the Zarzycki 
mazurka and Hubay’s ‘Zephir’ before toss- 
ing off the ‘Carmen’ fantasia with brilliant 
and disarming virtuosity. Her enthusiastic 
audience remained to recall her many times 
for extra numbers. 


Viola Wasterlain Makes Debut 


Viola Wasterlain, violinist. Ruth Brad- 
ley, accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 9, 
afternoon: 

Sonata No. 1, in G Minor............. Brahms 

Cemeeree th TD BMP cso cccccsneseccces Sibelius 


Paganini- Thibaud 
.Chopin-Wilhelmj 


‘La Chasse,’ ( aprice No. 8. 
Nocturne, Op. 27, No, 2.... 


Pt. Siécesnished Castelnuovo-Tedesco-Heifetz 
"Sie Dees Gee TAME oo cccveciccceceass azzini 
‘The Lark’ .Castelnuovo-Tedesco- Heifetz 


A Pacific Coast product, and a player of 
considerable experience in the Far West, 
Miss Wasterlain came unheralded to New 
York to present one of the most impressive 
violin recitals of the season. She was not 
long in demonstrating a sound technical 
equipment, acquired in studies with César 
Thomson, Paul Kochanski and Gregor 
Cherniavsky. From the first-named she 
must have inherited her dignity of stance. 
There were no tossings, no swayings, no 
exaggerations. 

The Brahms sonata was very smoothly 
and surely traced, with warmth and af- 
fection of tone. Ably seconded by the 
pianist, Miss Wasterlain went to grips with 
the Sibelius concerto in a manner to make 
its thorny difficulties seem simple. She 
had the breadth of style, the variety and 
power of tone, the finger security and the 
impetuosity to achieve for this work a 
sterling performance. Thereafter she ex- 
hibited different aspects of her talent in 
works well chosen for her purposes. She 
was very cordially received. pe 


Simon Barer Plays Program 
Simon Barer, pianist. 
Nov. 8, evening: 
“Pastorale’ 


; . .Corelli-Godowsky 
Minuet in A Minor, 


*Tambourin’ 
Rameau-Godowsky 


0 RR ee eee ppnene eed! Godowsky 
Symphonic Etudes ........ .. Schumann 
EN ey Chopin 
Two Etudes, Opus 8 in E and D Fiat, 

BN GE Io kis vccsscccsecccs Scriabin 
‘Sonnetto del Petrarca,’ No. 104, ‘Gnomen- 

| WT ike onan nacdhusiedane Liszt 


‘Don Juan’ Fantasy..............Mozart-Liszt 


Carnegie Hall, 





Simon Barer 


Grace Castagnetta 


Mr. Barer’s transcendent technique was 
saluted last year when he played here. It 
was not long before he had his audience 
of this occasion under his spell. With 
crystalline touch he colored the ‘Pastoral’ 
and in the ‘Tambourin’ and Gigue un- 
leashed those resources of sonority and 
power which are always exhilarating, even 
when they are not directed toward pro- 
found musical ends. To this hearer’s taste, 
his Schumann was a bit stiff and eccen- 
tric as to tempo at the beginning but 
many of the variations were delivered 
with great sweep. Mr. Barer’s interpreta- 
tions were scholarly; he showed a rare 
absorption in the music he played. The 
Chopin was poetically molded in a de- 
cidedly original way. 

Few pianists, perhaps, could rival the 
complete mastery shown in the Scriabin 
group which marked the apex of the eve- 
ning. Mr. Barer proved himself to be an 
orchestral pianist, with that virtuosity 
which frees the interpreter from the pure- 
ly technical burden of this music and leaves 
hirh. free to exploit all its caprices and 
surging climaxes. In other Scriabin works 
added as encores he established himself as 
unusually fitted to play this music. 

With breath-taking tempi, dazzling runs 
and orchestral sonorities in the Liszt group 
he wrought an excitement in his hearers 
which broke into a storm of applause at 
its close. With a generous list of encores 
he responded to the bravos and unflagging 
plaudits of an audience which left the hall 
only after the Diz ino was closed. 7» 


censaneneneennnnay vepnnenineny 


Rosalyn Tureck Opens Series of 
Six Bach Recitals 


Rosalyn Tureck started her series of six 
piano recitals of J. S. Bach’s music on the 
evening of Nov. 8, when she made an 
auspicious beginning of the formidable task 
she has set for herself. Such an under- 
taking had been projected here hitherto 
only by the late Harold Samuel, and an 
audience of goodly size on hand to speed 
the young pianist on her way gave every 
indication of admiration for both her 
courage and her achievement. For this 
occasion she had chosen this program: 


Preludes and Fugues from ‘The Well- 
Tempered Clavichord’: Book 1, C; Book 2, 
G Minor; Book 1, E Minor; Book 2, F. 

Partita in E Minor; Toccata, Allemande, 
Corrente, Air, Sarabande, Tempe di 
Gavotta, Gigue 

Preludes and Fugues: Book 1, E Flat and 
E Flat Minor; Book 2, G, and A Minor 


To the performance of these works Miss 
Tureck brought marked musical intelli- 
gence, a great deal of vitality and an im- 
mense enthusiasm for the music, an in- 
estimable boon in itself. Her technic was 
ample to cope readily with all the demands 
made upon it, and her tone was of good 
quality in the range from pianissimo to 
mezzo-forte. Unfortunately it became dry 
and hard when she sought greater sonor- 
ities. There was not always as much 
rhythmic buoyancy as one could have 
wished but, even so, the gayer and the 
more energetic preludes and fugues were 
more convincingly projected than those of 
more sombre mood, by which token the 
lofty contemplative spirit of both Prelude 
and Fugue ir E Flat Minor from Book 1 
seemed to elude her, whereas the F Major 
Fugue of Book 2 danced along with the 
lilt of the very human, gay little jig that 
it is and the A Minor Fugue of the same 
volume had a rugged boldness and sharp- 








Rosalyn Tureck Viola Wasterlain 


Grace Castagnetta Returns in Recital 


Grace Castagnetta, pianist. Town Hall, 


Nov. 7, evening: 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor... Vivaldi-Casella 
Sonata in A, Opus 36, No. 1......... Clementi 
BOORRAR TA © RIOR ccc ccnscsbsectcascces Bach 
Sonata in E Flat, Opus 81.......... Beethoven 


Variations on a Theme of Robert Schumann, 


SG WF hetbintnndccesoueeckaksere chuasee Brahms 
‘Perpetual Motion’ ....... Strauss-Castagnetta 
Three Etudes, Opus 25, No. 2 in F Minor, 

No. 3 in F and No. 11 in A Minor. .Chopin 
‘Jeux d’eau’ and Toccata (from ‘Le Tombeau 

oe et en ee re ee Ravel 


Once again Miss Castagnetta demon- 
strated her possession of a solid piano 
technique and of understanding of the 
music she plays. The Concerto Grosso is 
familiar in part through Bach’s organ ar- 
rangement. She played it with clean, 
powerful attack and vigorous rhythm. The 
fugue and allegro were well done. Casella 
has thickened and modernized the original, 
and if the music was heavy it was the ar- 
ranger’s and not the player’s fault. In 
Bach’s C Minor Toccata Miss Castagnetta 
revealed careful study. The fugue was held 
properly in steady rhythmic and dynamic 
progression and the tricky decorative 
passages were nicely executed. 

3eethoven’s ‘Lebewohl’ sonata calls for* 
an especially poetic treatment because of 
its programmatic character. Miss Castag- 
netta had mastered its technical problems 
and infused a considerable degree of in- 


(Continued on page 27) 
ness of outline that made it fittingly 
climactic as the closing number. 

As for the partita, the various move- 
ments were played fluently and with 
rhythmic integrity, but greater subtlety of 
nuance and a more imaginative response 
would have made these dance forms more 
vivid evocations. 

For the second recital in the series, on 
the afternoon of Nov. 17, the program 
consisted of : 

Preludes and Fugues: 


Book 1, C Sharp Minor 


and C Sharp; Book 2, D Minor; Book 1, 
B; Book 2, C Minor 
Aria with 30 Variations (‘Goldberg’ Varia- 


tions) 

Again the pianist made a deep impres- 
sion by the sureness of her technical grasp 
and the unflagging mental and physical 
vigor she maintained throughout a par- 
ticularly arduous list. And again her play- 
ing of the fugues revealed her clear per- 
ception of their structure, this being espe- 
cially emphasized in the elaborate five- 
voice Fugue in C Sharp Minor of the first 
book. She adopted moderate tempi for the 
C Sharp Major of that book and the D 
Minor of Book 2, albeit both, and espe- 
cially the D Minor, would have profited 
by a slightly brisker tempo. 

The main business of the afternoon was, 
of course, the ‘Goldberg’ set of variations, 
always considered a feat to play, and of 
this work, written by Bach for a pupil to 
use as a means of whiling away the sleep- 
less hours of his patron, Miss Tureck gave 
a highly commendable performance from 
the standpoint of cleanness of articulation, 
good phrasing and general clarity of out- 
line. The aria itself could have been sung 
more eloquently, and a greater variety of 
dynamics would have given the different 
variations more individual interest and so 
made them more stimulating. But it was 
fresh, intelligent playing of a work that is 
pitilessly taxing both intellectually and 
technically. ; 
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BRUNA 


CASTAGNA 


Leading Contralto Metropolitan Opera Association 





Inaugurates her 1937-38 season with ap- 
pearances at Hollywood Bowl, and several 
nation-wide broadcasts over major networks. 





Opens Metropolitan Opera season in Phila- 
delphia, November 30th. 


Appears first week, Metropolitan Opera, 
New York season, in Aida and Carmen. 








Recent Press Comments of San Francisco Opera Appearances: 


NORMA 


Bruna Castagna carried off the vocal honors of the evening . . . they have a 
magnificent contralto in Bruna Castagna, who should be able to sing German 
contralto roles as finely as she does the Italian . . . what a Delilah Bruna 
Castagna should make! San Francisco News, Nov. 15, 1937 





To Bruna Castagna, as the Priestess’ younger rival, was due much of the 
evening’s success. Her mezzo-soprano achieved boldness and expression in a 
true grand manner. And it was limber in its rapid passages. 


San Francisco Examiner, Nov. 14, 1937 


Bruna Castagna is reliable as the rising sun. Her contralto is as rich and 
even as one can desire, and her musicianship always controls the situation, as it 
did last night when she sang Adalgisa. San Francisco Chronicle, Nov. 15, 1937 


THE MASKED BALL 


The role of Ulrica was memorably sung by Bruna Castagna, whose glorious 
contralto was imbued with just the right ominous quality. She sings dramatically, 
always. San Francisco News, Oct. 21, 1937 


The role of Ulrica has probably never had a finer interpreter than Bruna 
Castagna, who sang it last night. Each one of Castagna’s performances is out- 
standing. As Ulrica she came as near perfection as any human operatic contralto 
can be expected to come. San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 21, 1937 


Bruna Castagna’s powerful contralto was heard to advantage in the role of 
the fortune-teller. She stirred a horrendous brew after the manner of the witch 
in Macbeth, the while singing a warning. It was good “theatre” and excellent 
vocalism. San Francisco Call-Bulletin, Oct. 21, 1937 


AIDA 


Bruna Castagna’s contralto, excels vocally and histrionically. Her voice was 
of exquisite purity and tremendous volume. 


CONTRALTO TONE VELVETY 
She was completely mistress of the role and vocally equal to its requisites. 
The voice had a smooth patine in the dramatic passages and velvety quality in 
the lower tones. San Francisco Call-Bulletin, Oct. 16, 1937 


Bruna Castagna was a magnificent Amneris, vocally and dramatically. Her 
opulent contralto is one of the most expressive of vocal organs. When an 
Amneris can deliver the one line of vocal declamation “Va, Rhadames, ritorna 
vincitor” with such thrilling effect as Miss Castagna did last night, one may be 
certain that the singer is no ordinary one. Miss Castagna’s work was outstanding 
throughout the opera: consistently excellent from the vocal standpoint and 
always effective dramatically. She, too, had becoming costumes and they were 


of regal splendor. San Francisco News, Oct. 16, 1937 
The Amneris was Bruna Castagna, and Bruna Castagna is one of the 
grandest Italian contraltos the stage affords ... richness and glamour of voice. 


San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 16, 1937 


CONCERT « OPERA « RADIO 
Now Booking Season 1938-39 





MANAGEMENT: 


HAENSEL & JONES 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 
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Toscanini Conducts an _ All- 
Brahms Concert Before Leav- 
ing for London—Tibbett Sings 
Rigoletto at State Opera and 
Gives a Recital—Walter Leads 
Pfitzner’s ‘Palestrina’ and 
Other Works 


By Dr. Paut STEFAN 
VIENNA, Nov. 1. 


HE operatic performances and 
concerts which Vienna heard in 
October were not only _ note- 


worthy for this early in the season, but 
also surpassed in quality and interest 
similar early offerings of former years. 

For time now, October in 
Vienna has been graced by the pres- 
ence of Toscanini, as was again the 
case, but the maestro has scarcely ever 
been in such excellent form—and that 
means in the best form attainable—as 
this time. The Brahms concert, which 


some 


he conducted the day before his de- 
parture for London, comprising the 


Serenade for Strings, Op. 11, the Haydn 
Variations, and the Second Symphony, 
reached rare heights. Only after actual- 
ly experiencing it, can one believe such 
perfection and greatness possible. 

The external aspect of the concert 
was again the most dazzling imagin- 
able—the vicinity of the Musical So- 
ciety’s building with the autos parked 
there from many different countries 
was sufficient evidence of what was tak- 
ing place. Toscanini unfortunately had 
to depart for London on the nineteenth. 
Since at other times he has given three 
concerts in Vienna, he still owes us one, 
and it is to be hoped that he will be in 
a position in April to make up for this 
omission. 


Tibbett Warmly Received 


Toscanini gave his concert on Sun- 
day noon; the evening of the same day 
Lawrence Tibbett sang and acted ‘Rigo- 
letto’ at the State Opera. An enthusi- 
astic audience, which occupied every 
seat in the house although the prices 
had been raised, again admired Tib- 
bett’s unprecedented vocal ability and 
splendid acting which, however, never 
oversteps certain set bounds. His sup- 
porting cast, to be sure, on this particu- 
lar evening was not exactly what one 
would hope to find at a gala evening of 
the Vienna State Opera. 

A concert which Mr. Tibbett gave 
on Oct. 19 resulted in an even greater 
success, if that is possible. He began 
with old arias, then turned to the Pro- 
logue to ‘Pagliacci’, gripping his audi- 
ence so suddenly and forcefully by his 
artistry, that from then on emotions 
in the hall were keyed to the highest 
pitch. He amazed his listeners most of 
all with his interpretation of German 
songs, especially of Brahms, which he 
sang quite enchantingly and not at all 
like an opera singer. The concert lasted 
three hours, and only then the encores 
began, among them the bravura aria 
of Rossini’s ‘Barber’, sung in an un- 
precedented tempo. Tibbett also made 
an unusually strong impression by his 
personality upon the Viennese audi- 
ence, which is easily inflamed in this re- 
spect. If he could return here in the 
coming months, he would be a univer- 
sal favorite in Vienna. But the best he 
could promise was a proposed return 
in 1939. 


Jan Kiepura, Polish tenor, who was 
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VIENNA FINDS OCTOBER A REWARDING MONTH 








Folke Carlsson 
Vienna by Franz 


discovered in 
Schalk and then launched a great career 


first 


in the movies outside of Austria, ap- 
peared again in opera as well as on 
the concert stage with very great suc- 
Kiepura will sing at the Metro- 
politan in New York in the near fu- 
ture where Americans will have an op- 
portunity to judge the qualities of his 
tenor. 


cess. 


Concerning Erich Leinsdorf 


Another artist, who is not to be 
underestimated, is now going from Vi- 
enna to the Metropolitan. He will not 
be seen there at first before the foot- 
lights, but the artists will be conscious 
of his presence, and thus through them 
the audience. He is Toscanini’s favor- 
ite voice coach, to whom he entrusted 
the biggest assignments at the rehearsals 
in Salzburg, an extremely young Vien- 
nese musician by the name of Erich 
Leinsdorf. He can be called the maes- 
tro’s right hand. Last winter he was 
busy at the large Italian theatres and 
now, not yet in his thirties, he is go- 
ing to America. I am acquainted with 
his work and can certify that Toscanini 
has good reason for placing such con- 
fidence in him. 

It was a great event at the State 
Opera when Bruno Walter after months 
of preparation conducted Pfitzner’s 


Celebrities Gather at the Banquet Tendered Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett at the Hotel 
Imperial in Vienna on October 8, by Andre Mertens, General European Representative of 
Columbia Concerts: Left, Mr. Tibbett as Rigoletto and Jussi Bjdrling as the Duke in the 
Stockholm Performance. Which Marked Mr. Tibbett’s Operatic Debut in the Swedish City 


At the banquet in Vienna, from left 
to right, with Mr. Tibbett in the fore- 
ground are Maria Reining, soprano of 
the Vienna Staatsoper; manager Wil- 
helm Stein; Dr. Hugo Botstiber, gen- 
eral manager of the Vienna Konzert- 
hausgesellschaft; Miss Gallert; Dr. R. 
Erwin Kerber, general manager of the 
Vienna Opera; Hofrat Dr. Karl Wy- 
soko of the Ministery of Art and Edu- 


Palestrina’, (which had not been heard 
in Vienna for a long time), thereby re- 
maining faithful to specifically German 
art. The work made a very great im- 


pression. It will never be popular, but 
it will always belong to the finest 
achievements of a spiritualized German 


art. Everything which an interpreter 
could possibly do, Bruno Walter did; 
the orchestra in particular sounded 
fabulously beautiful Palestrina was 
sung by the guest tenor, Josef Witt, a 
Viennese, who is now engaged at Ger- 
man theatres and therefore is only able 
to come here from time to time. At the 
opera, however, there are also other 
lively goings-on, revivals are being pre- 
pared and for the second half of Novem- 
ber the premiére of the ‘Wallenstein’ 
opera by Jaromir Weinberger, the com- 
poser of ‘Schwanda’, is assured. 


Walter Conducts Mozart Requiem 


Walter rendered a further great ser- 
vice to Viennese musical life with his 
beautiful performance of Mozart’s ‘Re- 
quiem’, which he presented with the 
same soloists who sang the work a short 
time ago in Paris. To this Walter added 
Bruckner’s “Te Deum’. The perform- 
ance took place two days before the 
jubilee of ‘Don Giovanni’, the celebra- 


tion of which was otherwise left to 
Prague 

The Volksoper continues with its 
cycle of popular operatic works, for 


which the house is sold out every time. 
Even the ‘Meistersinger’ was tackled 
this time, and with great success. 
Guests from Germany included the 
famous choir of St. Thomas’s from 


cation; Mrs. Arthur Hohenberg; An- 
dre Mertens; Dr. Heinrich Reif, as- 
sistant manager of the Vienna Opera; 
Mrs. Oswald Kabasta; Dr. Alexander 
Hryntschak, president of the Vienna 
Symphony; Prof. Oswald Kabasta, di- 
rector of the Vienna broadcasting sta- 
tion Ravag; Herbert Peyser, correspon- 
dent for the New York Times, and 
Christopher Hayes. 


Leipzig, which was to perform under 
the present choir leader of St. Thomas’s, 
Karl Straube. Straube, who had been 
looking forward to this Viennese eve- 
ning for months, unfortunately was 
overcome with excitement and had to 
be replaced by the prefect of the choir. 
This choir sang old music, in particu- 
lar, exquisitely, with exceptional cor- 
rectness, which here and there had to 
compensate for deficient vocal sensu- 
ousness. The organist of St. Thomas’s, 
Gunther Ramin, had also come with the 
choir, and did wonders both as organist 
and as cembalo player (together with 
Paul Griimmer, who was heard on the 
gamba). The Leipzig conductor, Her- 
mann Abendroth, an experienced per- 
former on the concert stage, also came 
and, taking part in his concert, the ex- 
cellent violinist, Georg Kulenkampff. 


Blatt Conducts Mahler 


The last days of October brought a 
host of conductors. Young Josef Blatt, 
active formerly at various opera houses, 
where he conducted everything by heart, 
arranged a performance of Mahler’s 
‘Lied von der Erde’, which revealed his 
unusual mastery of this difficult score. 
Eugen Szenkar, long active in Cologne 
and later in Russia, had his well-de- 
served reputation endorsed anew by the 
Viennese public. At his concert there 
appeared as soloist, playing the Beetho- 
ven Violin Concerto, the seventeen- 
year-old violinist, Robert Virovai, who 
had won a first prize this June at the 
Viennese competition. Virovai, a pupil 


(Continued on page 38) 
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ACADEMY ELECTS CONVERSE AND SPALDING 


Composer and Violinist Are 
Chosen to Fill Vacancies 
Caused by Deaths 


WO musicians were among the ten 

new members elected to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters at the 
annual meeting of the academy held on 
Nov. 12. They are Frederick Shepherd 
Converse, composer, of Westwood, 
Mass., and Albert Spalding, violinist 
and composer, of New York. Messrs. 
Converse and Spalding were elected to 
fill vacancies left by the deaths of Wil- 
liam J. Henderson, on June 5, and 
Henry Hadley on Sept. 6. 

Frederick Converse was born in New- 
ton, Mass., on Jan. 5, 1871. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1893, and 
studied music in Boston under Baer- 
mann and Chadwick and later went to 
the Royal Academy of Music in Munich 
where he studied with Rheinberger, 
graduating in 1898. Returning to 
America he taught successively at the 
New England Conservatory and at Har- 
vard, but since 1907, he has devoted His American debut was with the New 
his entire time to composition. His York Symphony on Nov. 8, 1908. Since 
works represent practically all musical then he has appeared in recital and with 
forms. His opera, ‘The Pipe of Desire’ orchestras throughout America and 
was produced in Boston in 1906, and at Europe. He served two years in the 
the Metropolitan in 1908, the first A. E. F. during the world war. His 
American work to be given in that compositions include two violin con- 
theatre. Another opera, ‘The Sacrifice’, certos, works for orchestra, for violin 
was given in Boston by the Boston and piano and for piano solo. 








Albert Spalding 


Opera Company in 1911. Dr. John H. Finley read a tribute 
Albert Spalding was born in Chicago from Dr. Walter Damrosch to Mr 

on Aug. 15, 1888. He studied with Henderson, one of the country’s most 

Buitrago in New York, at the Conserva- eminent critics and writers 1 


tory of Bologna, with Chiti in Florence Dr. Damrosch said: 
and Lefort in Paris, making a success- “Whether it was an opera performance 
ful debut in the French capital in 1905. at the Metropolitan, a symphony concert 


the great war. His many books on music 
are important. 

“But notwithstanding his many and 
diverse talents, his many books and lec- 
tures, his great influence on the musical 
public of New York was undoubtedly his 
daily chronicling and criticisms of musical 
performances on the concert and opera 
stage.” 


FESTIVAL OF MOZART 
BEGINS IN DETROIT 


Civic Orchestra, Led by Luck, with 
Maier as Soloist, Gives First 
of Series 

Detroit, Nov. 20.—The first concert 
of the Detroit Mozart Festival took 
place on Nov. 14 at Maccabees Audi- 
torium. The Detroit Civic Orchestra, 
conducted by Arthur Luck, presented 
the Overture to “The Escape from the 
Seraglio’, Concerto in E Flat, for piano 
and orchestra, with Guy Maier as solo- 
ist, Menuet in E Flat, and the ‘Re- 
quiem’. 
at : Succeeding concerts were planned for 
at Carmegie Hall, the first appearance of a = Noy. 21 and 28 and Dec. 5 and 19. Con- 
— and ee instrumentalist or vo- ductors are Bendetson Netzorg, Karl 
calist—am all this food of musi which  Wecker and Valter Poole. Soloists in- 
begims i tober and omly ends in April, : - : , ’ 
Henderson was always at his post. And Clude Dirk Van Emmerick, Henry 
winether ims c mment consisted of a short Sieg], Joseph Mosbach, Zizi Szanto, Dr. 








Frederick Shepherd Converse 


paragraph or of a lengthy dissertation, it Mark Gunzburg, James Barrett, Ed- 
always expressed the gist of the musical ward Bredshall, Mischa Kottler and 
evemts with the clarity of a Dr. Johnson Otto Krueger. 

and with the background of aff ¢xtraor- The Philanthropic Committee of the 


eal eraiatodionn pans ie stor : . : 
ary Kmowlede musical history and Music Study Club presented a program 


at the Florence Crittenden Home on 
Nov. 12. Mrs. Ezra Lipkin, Mrs. Jacon 
: ; Schakne, and Mrs. Saul Sarnoff, par- 
“I canmot sail a boat and cailot even ticipated. The Foundation Music 
differentiate between the larboard and star- School presented Dr. Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte, organist, on Nov. 10, in a lec- 


Expert on Yachting 


board of a ship. But those who know tell 
that he was am expert on yachting and 


navigation and that ome of his books on ture on Mozart. The Vienna Choir Boys 
his subjf®ct was extemsively used in the gave a concert in Masonic Auditorium 
naval traiming classes as a textbook during on Nov. 9. R. C. B. 
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Year’s to Bermuda-Nassau_. 
Jan. 22, the same cruise 
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LITERATURE, 
RESERVATIONS, YOUR 
LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT, OR 


Hamburg-American fine 
North German floyd 


LLOY 
57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Uptown: 669 Fifth Ave 


Offices, Agencies in All Principal Cities 





On Lloyd Express cruiseship COLUMBUS 
Dec. 22 for Christmas-New Year's, Jan. 8 and XQ 
again on Jan. 22—all three cruises for 12 days, 


On Lloyd Flagship BREMEN Dec. 28 for 5 days over New 
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\—- 0uth America - Panama; 
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Rates $85 up 
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Feb. 19 . . . each for 19 days, 9 ports, 5800 
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FURTWANGLER’S WORK PLAYED IN BERLIN 


Philharmonic, Led by Composer, 
and Edwin Fischer, Soloist, 
Perform Symphonic Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


BERLIN, Nov. 5. 


A FTER preliminary performances in 
4 Munich, Stuttgart, Leipzig, Halle 
and Magdeburg, Furtwangler’s new and 
eagerly anticipated work, styled a ‘Sym- 
phonic Concerto for Piano and Orches- 
tra’, was given in Berlin at the second 
concert of the Philharmonic series on 
Oct. 31 and Nov. 1 under the composer’s 
baton, with a third performance on Nov. 
2 to accommodate the crowds of his 
admirers. 

The inception of this work dates back 
twelve years and therefore antedates by 
a considerable space of time the violin 
concerto brought out some months ago. 
Drafted in a larger mould and against 
a more elaborate background, and boast- 
ing the full panoply of the Straussian 
orchestra, it has been the object of con- 
stant study and refining labors as Furt- 
wangler has gradually succeeded in 
freeing himself from the engrossing 
shackles of the interpretative artist to 
give greater rein to a creative urge, 
which, if these two compositions are any 
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indication, was reclmg ripe to berst &s 
bonds. 

The emotional power beled ths 
piano concerto is tremendogs, bat = & 
so crowded with musical thogeits anc 
main and secondary themes, dewelloged 


minutely and extensively, 2s % piece 
inhuman demands upon the bstemers 


powers of concentrahon and absorpizom 
however fascimated he may be m@ tel- 


lowing this gradual reveiatiom of the 
mystic and passionate humteriamds of the 
composer’s mspirahon 
Like the violm work, & s&s let nn 

mantic in style and 1s am epetome of the 
traditional elements of Brakes ami 
Bruckner transformed mio the com 
poser’s thought; old fasmomed m@ as 


gorgeous facade and Hambovant orm- 
ment, but modern m ats stractsral arche- 
tecture A sombre atm apace pees 
nant with vast comseguence 
fate”, is already 
theme in B Mimor taken up bx 
the piano, is then developed to 2 mnagity 
climax in strictly symphommc tresimest 
Soft, slow chords mtrodane the toik- 


song-like theme of the poetsee Ada 


loaded wth 
defined br the onemme 
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which also rises to an ecstetee ootharst 
and then passes immediately mio the 
Rondo so that the two really form ome 
movement. This last movement comtum:s 
all conceivable developments aa Te 
lutions until, swellime to am extreme 
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: . it drops sud- 
n close like the dying 
mbers after a sheet of flame. 
The role of the piano is not that of a 
repoenderatingly solo instrument, but of 
me havimg am importance equal to that 
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Dresden Opera Stages German Premiere Of Stravinsky Ballet 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


DRESDEN, Nov. 5 

Oe Oct. 13 the Dresden Opera 

brought out the German premiere 

of Stravinsky’s ‘Jeu de Cartes’ in the 

charming choreography of Valeria Kra- 

tina, one of the most talented dancers in 

Germany, who now heads Dresden’s 
corps de ballet. 

All musical Germany gathered with one 
accord in Dresden for this interesting 
production and was royally rewarded by 
a performance under the sympathetic 
baton of Karl Bohm that closely ap 
proached perfection in its particular 
genre. 

The connoisseurs received the work 
with an enthusiasm equally royal and 
were extravagant in their praise of what 
was unanimously rated as a “Genieblitz” 
and an original and brilliant composi- 
tion in the true vein of the earlier Stra- 
vinsky. It had been sumptuously mount 
ed with all the decorative resources of 
this finely equipped opera house and had 
a far greater public success than the 
composer’s ‘Baiser de la Fée’ which was 
recently staged in Berlin. Bohm is an 
ardent apostle of the modern and all its 
manifestations and has an insight into 
the spirit of such works that springs 
from the depths of faith and conviction, 
which makes him the ideal interpreter 
He had his orchestra in fine shape and 
every man played like a virtuoso, which 
is an important item in a score where 
the instruments are so frequently treated 
in solo form. 

This piece of high voltage, which re- 
quires only twenty-three minutes to per 
form, was sandwiched in between Rich 
ard Mohaupt’s ballet, ‘Die Gaunders- 
treiche der Courache’, brought out in 
Berlin last year, and Julius Weismann’s 
‘Landsknechte’. Mohaupt’s dance-panto- 
mine draws iis dramatic material from 
the Thirty Years War and literally 
romps through a succession of episodes 
with a fire and gaiety and in a variety 
of bizarre orchestral combinations that 
invariably brings down the house. It is 
unimportant as a composition, but is a 





first-class box-ofhoe attracten a rre 
and however it may be ¢ 

Weismann’s music i typece ta 
so-called Munich school, delcate m tex 
ture, impressionishc @m Oolor, Spe 
1TOTT, ana Oonsirwacl “IID Care pws 
skill. Complicated polyphony and fiegue 
he leaves to his Lemp ocollearers with 
their ecclesiastical bias and stacks strict 
ly to his last, which is that of 2 sober 
honest craftsman who strives to do “m 


more than he can d 
If any fear existed = 
that Stravinsky's cool an 


‘ Transure 
creation might prove caviare to the ge=- 
eral, the two German compositions bad 
just the right modicuz t tome and 
tempo to wash down its sophasticetioms 
without protest and give & the rich 
flavor of real genius. The jextaposstion 
was a little strange, bot & hed 2 sobthk 
effectiveness that more tham jestifed & 
Mohaupt’s new oper Dee Wirt 
von Pinsk’, will be brourht ont bv Babee 

it the Dresden Opera earby next sore 





of the rest of the orchestra in fashion- 
ing the symphonic fabric. Furtwangler, 
a brilliant pianist in his own right, 
knows all the technical possibilities of 
this instrument, even as he does those 
of the large symphonic orchestra and to 
all these possibilities he has given the 
fullest scope with a power and a pas- 
sion that are titanic. 


Work Contains Delicate Poetry 


The ear is frequently captured by 
lovely sounds, by choral-like themes, by 
the brilliance of the orchestral writing 
and by the delicate poetry of the quiet 
passages. The first movement engrosses 
by its unbounded rapture and _ the 
heights and depths of its feeling, the sec- 
ond by its intensity, but then when some 
sort of release should come from this 
super-tense emotional atmosphere, the 
symphonic web merely flows on and on, 
seemingly without let or hindrance, in 
a lavish outpouring of all-pervading 
tone that fairly submerges the listener 
and benumbs him by its very tempestu- 
ousness and its over-elaboration. 

There is so much of it, in tone, in 
length, in content and in ecstasy that 
a tinge of weariness and dullness is in- 
evitable, in spite of admiration for the 
intellect behind such an edifice and of 
Furtwangler’s integrity of aim and a 
technical knowledge that embraces all 
aspects of orchestral writing without 
ever having to resort to mere mechani- 
cal formulae. 

Though sometimes lost beneath the 
snows of yesteryear, it is not difficult 
to comprehend and had Furtwangler 
practiced a little greater economy of 
means, it would have earned a more 
open-hearted reception from a_ public 
that is always ready to give unbounded 
expression to its admiration. Furtwan- 
gler, the conductor, had his usual ovation 
with endless recalls. Furtwangler, the 
composer, had a succés d’estime. 

Edwin Fischer, the soloist, has never 
shown himself a more consummate vir- 
tuoso or a more supreme master of mu- 
sical strength and charm than in his per- 
formance of this intellectually, emotion- 
ally, and physically taxing work. The 
average pianist would be disinclined to 
undertake a Herculean task that pro- 
vides so little occasion for playing to 
the gallery. Fischer, however, gave it 
the full weight of his trenchant artistic 
personality so that it left his hands a 
personal epic of the conductor, moving 
and impressive in spite of its undeniable 
padding, its prolixity and its 
vehemence. 


over- 
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Scenes from the Dresden Production of 


Stravinsky's ‘Jeu de Cartes’ 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
STOKOWSKI CONCERT 


He Begins Period of Six Weeks 
As Co-leader—Plays Omaha 
Composer’s Work 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.— Leopold 
Stokowski’s power to bring into play the 
ultimate resources of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was in evidence at the con- 
certs in the Academy of Music on Nov. 
4 and 5, which marked the opening ot 
his six-week period as co-conductor this 
season. An all-Russian program com- 
prised: 

Polovetsky Dances from ‘Prince Igor’ 

Borodin 
Transcribed by Stokowski 
Music trom ‘Boris Godounov’.....Mussorgsky 
Transcribed by Stokowski 
Symphony No. 1.. Shostakovich 


The Rimsky-Korsakoff orchestration 
of the Polovetsky Dances has been used 
by most conductors until the present. 
In his new transcription Mr. Stokowski 
has woven a richer and more brilliant 
orchestral fabric with sharper dynamic 
contrasts. There are thrilling tonal 
surges and recessions of the sort which 
display to the full the flexibility of the 
orchestra and stimulate the nerves 01 
the audience. Stokowski delighted in 
the splendid capacities of the orchestra, 
which played with its wonted elan under 
his leadership. Once again in the syn- 
thesis of the music of several outstand- 
ing scenes from ‘Boris’ the finest qual: 
ties of tone and ensemble were dis- 
Some of these scenes have 
aroused controversy, since they gain 
their greatest effectiveness in the opera 
through the choruses and dramatic ac 
tion. 

Shostakovich’s symphony, first intro 
duced to this country by Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 1928 
29 season, revealed new features of in- 
terest in structure, thematic material 
and orchestration (all the more notable 
when it is taken into account that the 
work belongs to the composer’s twen- 
tieth year). It is music alive with in 
agination and musical endowment, re- 
quiring no particular political or social 
ideology to enable one to admire it. The 
admirable performance of it was warn 
ly applauded. 


New American Composition 


For the concerts of Nov. 11, 12 and 
16 (third in the Tuesday evening se- 
ries) the program was: 

Toccata and Fugue in D Minor..........Bacl 

Transcribed by Stokowski 

Symphony No. 4 in E Minor. ste 


‘Mystic Pool’ ..... oeeseesees 
‘Francesca da Rimini’.... 


Brahms 
————— 
.. Tchaikovsky 

The transcription of the D minor 
Toccata and Fugue is probably one of 
the most popular of Mr. Stokowski’s 
versions of Bach. It was splendidly in- 
terpreted as was the Brahms symphony, 
in which the slow movement was played 
with notable beauty. ‘Mystic Pool’ by 
John C. Hefti, a twenty-three-year-old 
composer of Omaha, had a local pre- 
miere. It belongs to the impressionistic 
genre of orchestral music. Mr. Stokow- 
ski and his men gave a finished inter- 
pretation of it. 

Virtuoso conductor and virtuoso or- 
chestra were in harmony for a note- 
worthy performance of ‘Francesca da 
Rimini’, the musicians doing some 
breath-taking playing in the frenzied, 
rushing passages at the opening and 
close of the fantasia. At the end Mr 
Stokowski called upon the orchestra to 
share in the excited and prolonged ap- 
plause. 

WiLi1AM E. SMITH 
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PHILADELPHIA SEASON 
SHOWS VARIED INTEREST 


Two Young Artist Winners Appear with 
Civic Symphony Under Sokoloff— 
Chamber Music Heard 


PHiLape penta, Nov. 20—The Phila- 
lelphia Civic Symphony gave a concert 
on Nov. 8 at the Scottish Rite Temple 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Region 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs at which Eudice Shapiro, violin 

n Lida Bowen, soprano, 
winners of highest awards in the Fed 
Artists Contest, 





were soloists Nikolai Sokoloff, na- 
tional director of the Federal Music 
tT» | , 

Project, was guest conductor. The or- 


in led a ‘New Eng 
Robert W. Manton, 
head ot the music department of the 





University of New Hampshire. On 
Nov. 14 the or was heard under 
J]. W. F. Leman in a program which 
included a ‘Petite Suite pour Orchestre’ 
by Albert J. Dooner, Philadelphia com 
poser 
del of} tful perforr anc f Mozart’s 
Cosi fan Tutte’ was given by the Salz 
burg Opera Guild under Philadelphia 
Forum auspices in the Academy of Mu 
sic on Nov. 15 to Apa audience. 
Alberto Erede c icte 
Rudolph Serkin gave a piano recital 
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Nelson Eddy Begins Work on a New Film 





Baritone’s Concert Schedule Booked for 
Three Years Until January, 1940 


Nelson Eddy has just finished his 
fourth picture in Hollywood, ‘Rosalie’, 
and is now beginning to film ‘The Girl 
of the Golden West’. In the former pic- 
ture he plays and sings opposite Eleanor 
Powell; in the latter he returns to the 
leading lady of his first three successes 
‘Maytime’, ‘Rose Marie’ and ‘Naughty 
Marietta’, Jeannette MacDonald. 

The American baritone’s concert tour, 
sold-out for the third successive season, 
begins on Feb. 2. His opening five dates 
are all re-engagements from last year: 
Los Angeles under L. E. Behymer; San 
Francisco under the auspices of Peter Con- 
ley; Portland, sponsored by the Elliston 
White Bureau; Denver, on the Greater 
Artist Series; and St. Louis, under the 
management of J. Herman Thuman. 

Other February engagements are in 
Louisville, Chicago, Buffalo, and Nash- 
ville. In March his concert itinerary in- 
cludes Birmingham, New Orleans, Or- 
lando, Atlanta, Knoxville, Reading, Phila- 
delphia, White Plains, Ottawa, Boston, 
Rochester and Elmira. 

His first date in April is on the 3rd, 
singing from Detroit on the Ford Hour 
He then gives recitals in Lansing, Muncie, 
Washington, Baltimore, Syracuse, Winni- 
peg, Wichita, Rockford, Ill, and Duluth 
Philadelphia, White Plains and Washing- 
ton are re-engagements from last season, 
under the same auspices, the first unde 
Emma Feldman, the second under Dorothy 
Hodgkin Dorsey, the last on the West- 
chester County Series. Mr. Eddy’s Boston 
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in the Academy of Music on Nov. 3. 
His musicianship was memorable in the 
Beethoven ‘Waldstein’ sonata and in 
the Brahms Variations and Fugue on 
a theme by Handel. 

Another stimulating concert was pro- 
vided by Vera Brodsky and Harold 
[riggs, duo-pianists, in Casimir Hall 
at the Curtis Institute of Music on Nov. 
6. On Nov. 9 in the same auditorium 
Jeanne Behrend manifested a sure tech- 
nique and interpretative gifts in recital. 
Another successful piano recital was 
that given by Leonora Cortez in the 
concert hall of Coombs College of Music 
on Nov. 4. 

The Jooss European Ballet paid a 
second visit to the Academy of Music 
on Nov. 8 in the All Star Concert Se 





Nelson Eddy 


concert last winter was with the Statler 
Morning Musicals; this coming year it will 
be managed by George E. Judd. 

In addition to his other activities the 
baritone broadcasts every Sunday night, 
for twenty-six consecutive weeks ending 
on Jat. 30, 1938, on the Standard Brands 
program over the National Broadcasting 
Company Red Network. Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson is now accepting res- 
ervations for his concert tour beginning in 
January of 1940. Until that time there 


are no available dates, as twice as many 


cities applied for concerts next season as 
Mr. Eddy was able to fill 
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ries. On Nov. 9 the Creative Dance 
Group of Hampton Institute was seen in 
Goodhart Hall, Bryn Mawr. The Phila- 
delphia Music Center presented pro- 
grams of chamber music on Nov. 7 and 
14. The second concert brought the 
Music Center Chamber Orchestra, with 
Anthony Byrnes and Arthur Cohn as 
conductors, in a program ranging from 
Bach to Shostakovich. 

W. E. S. 





Elisabeth Schumann to Return in 
January 


Elisabeth Schumann, soprano of the 
Viennese State Opera, will return to 
America about Jan. 1 and will give a 
recital in the Town Hall on Jan. 23. 





COMPOSERS PRESS, INC. 


COMPOSERS 


113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PRESS, 


announces the publication of the 


“AMERICAN SUITE i STRING ORCHESTRA’ | 


By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
December 15th 


As played with success by 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra (F. Chas. Adler, Conductor); 
New York University Orchestra (John Warren Erb, Conductor); 
Mozart Sinfonietta (Wesley Sontag, Conductor). 


INC. 
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Sodero Orchestral Work and Barbirolli Concerto Issued 





NEW ORCHESTRAL WORK 
BY CESARE SODERO 


@ eee of the most engaging orchestral 
scores in a smaller form that have re- 
cently been brought forward is the “Village 
Festival’ by Cesare Sodera, which is pub- 
lished by the Galaxy Music Corporation 
It appears in the Galamouse Instrumental 
Library as the first 
composition for full 
orchestra to be m- 
cluded im that series. 

In this novelty the 
composer has depict- 
ed a joyous festal 
celebration such as ts 
commonly found m 
small commmumuties m 
the Old World and, 
judging from the 
character of the mu- 
sic, has localized it 
somewhere m his na- 
tive Italy. Amway, it 
has a sparkling vital- 
ity, and a bubbling exuberance of Ingh 
spirits which, mtensifed im effect by the 
unflagging budyancy of its polonaise 
rhythm, give it an miectious gaiety that 
reaches a climax im an unusually brilliant 
ending. In the scoring just the proper pro- 
portions are preserved to maintain the 
whirling, light-footed effect, while inmgeni- 
ous advantage is taken of the orchestra's 





Cesare Sodero 


varied resources for vivid color. Here ts a 
bit of musical champagne bound to stimu- 
late the bleod circulation of any program 
whether im the concert room or on the air. 


MORE SPECIAL MUSIC 
FOR CHRISTMAS USES 


ONSPICUOUS wm the additional Chris- 

mas material that has come to hand are 
two fine songs, “The Christmas Tree’ by J. 
Willis Conant, and “Come, Mary, Take 
Courage’ by Carl Thorp, which are publish- 
ed by the Galaxy Musi Corporation. The 
music of the first has a lovely maginative 
quality strikingly m keepimg with the spirit 
of the words by Mary Bowen Braimerd, 
while the second has a quaimtmess suggest- 
ive of a traditional carol, mot lessened by 
the fact that both stanzas after beginning 
in D major end, with rather piquant effect, 
in B. 

And many a choir will move a special 
vote of thanks to the same publishers for J. 
Willis Conant’s carol for mixed voices, 
‘The Christ-Child Lay om Mary's Lap’. 
No happier wedding of text and music 
could be conceived than the chastely beau- 
tiful setting Mr. Comant has made of G. K. 
Chesterton’s lovely poem. This is a Christ- 
mas carol in the true sense of the word, 
and with a haunting, old English flavor. 

An especially warm welcome is likewise 
assured the Christmas hymn-carol for mix- 
ed voices, “Bethichem’, by Frances Wil- 
liams. This is a carol of umusual charm 
in its simplicity and dignity and the beauty 
of its melodic line. The poem is by Wil- 
liam Canton, and the publisher is Harold 
Flammer. 

Another unusually beautiful Christmas 
chorus is the ‘Carol of the Bells’, a Ukrain- 
ian carol by M. Leontovich, arranged for 
mixed voices a cappella by Peter J. Wil- 
housky. It has a little florid carolling for 
the sopranos and im its general character 
the charm of the long ago and the far 





away. It is published by Carl Fischer, Inc. 

Then there is ‘The Virgin’s Lullaby’, a 
setting by Alice Margrethe Hokansen o1 
words from the ‘Lute Book’ by William 
Ballet, arranged for mixed voices by Mor- 
ten J. Luvaas. A swaying melody is over- 
laid with soprano carolling that has the ef- 
fect of comment by angelic voices. It is 
another of the lovelier ones that this year 
has brought forth. C. C. Birchard & Com- 
pany are the publishers. 

From Stainer & Bell in London comes an 
arrangement by Edward Douse of an old 
French carol of 1640, ‘From Whence 
Comes This Host of Angels’, and a new 
carol by Frederic H. Woods, ‘Out of the 
Orient, Crystal Skies’, with words dating 
from before 1613, both of them for unison 
singing. Both have an appealingly indiv- 
idual quality, and in the second one the 
“set-up” of the “waits” is suggested, with 
the leader ringing a town-crier’s bell to the 
refrain ‘Falantidingdido’, while the others 
play the flute, two recorders, and a bas- 
soon, with possibly a double-bass. (New 
York: Galaxy Music Corporation). 

An interesting novelty from the distant 
past is a ‘Christmas Eve Song’ (‘Resonet 
in laudibus’), a chorus for men’s voices, 
by Jacob Hand! (1550-1591), published by 
the H. W. Gray Company in their Univer- 
sity Glee Club Series edited by Alfred M. 
Greenfield. There is a freshness and vital- 
ity in the swing of this music that would 
not be perceptibly diminished by the occa- 
sional metrical irregularity if the English 
text had been rhymed instead of written in 
blank verse. 

Then Gena Branscombe has arranged for 
mixed voices her ‘Hail Ye Tyme of Holie- 
dayes’, heretofore known in versions for 
men’s voices and women’s voices, and in 
this new form it will undoubtedly extend its 
public. It is issued by the Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co. 

A little song, ‘The Lamb-Child’, a set- 
ting by E. d Arba of a charming little 
poem by John Bannister Tabb, comes from 
J. & W. Chester in London. The vocal 
line, too self-conscious in its modeling to 
create the effect of spontaneity, is handi- 
capped at the outset by having started on 
the second beat instead of the fourth, as 
the logical accentuation of the words would 
require. 

Nor has seasonal instrumental music 
been overlooked in this year’s output, for 
the Oxford University Press issues arrange- 
ments by W. Gillies Whittaker of the ‘Pas- 
toral Symphony’ from Bach’s ‘Christmas 
Oratorio’ and the ‘Christmas Concerto’ by 
Bach's Italian contemporary Corelli. In 
both instances the scoring has been con- 
trived with fine discretion. An especially 
good foreward is given for the Bach work. 
The ‘Christmas Concerto’, which is Cor- 
ellis Concerto Grosso No. 8, “composed 
for Christmas Eve,” is published in two 
parts, and the ‘Pastorale’ in the second part 
may be used as a separate number. (New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc.). 

FINE NEW AMERICAN SONGS 
AND SCHUBERT IN ENGLISH 
WO songs by Elinor Remick Warren 
are among the most recent song publi- 
cations of the Galaxy Music Corporation. 
‘Lonely Roads’ is particularly striking for 
its peculiarly fitting and imaginative music, 
reflecting the nostalgic spirit of the poem 
by John Masefield without being marred by 











CHRISTMAS EVE .. : 


Now published: High. Medium, Low, and all choral arrangements 


"TWAS IN THE MOON OF WINTER-TIME..... Pietro Yon 


High, Low and for Mixed and Men's Chorus, accompanied and a cappella | 


COME, MARY, TAKE COURAGE ........ Carl Thorp 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE .. 


| Galaxy Music Corp, 9 461h ch, Now York, N.Y, | 


Richard Hageman 


J. Willis Conant 

















any taint of bathos. The other, ‘Fulfil- 
ment’, is also very effective, reaching an 
unusually brilliant and grateful climax, and 
it reveals again the composer’s colorful 
harmonic flexibility and sureness of touch. 
In ‘A Touch of the Brogue’ George F. 
Boyle has written a capital little Irish song 
with a twist of the vocal line that in itself, 
in the language of the verse by Warwick 
F. Williams, “tells old and young the name 
of the land” of its origin. A Celtic song in 
different vein is the charming ‘Connemara’ 
by Gustav Klemm, a finely thought out and 
eloquent art-song, with an _ intriguingly 
fanciful poem of fairy lore by Nancy Buck- 
ley. Then ‘How Shall I Teli You, My 
Love?’ by Becket Williams, with words by 
Trevor Blakemore, is a simple but attract- 
ive little song, and Erno Balogh has set to 
music a colloquial small boy poem by Syl- 
via Golden, ‘If I Was Only You, My Dad’. 
Besides these Galaxy has issued Schu- 
bert’s ‘Im Abendrot’ as ‘O How Fair Is 
This Thy World’ with a new and excellent 
English poem, reflecting the spirit of the 
original text, by Francis Rogers. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Rogers will continue in 
such well doing for he has provided here 
the rare kind of text that can make a Schu- 
bert song just as convincing and inesca- 
pable in its appeal in English as in German. 


TWO-PIANO TRANSCRIPTIONS 
SUITABLE FOR RADIO PLAYERS 


OUR transcriptions for two pianos made 

with expert knowledge of ail the de- 
vices for sure-fire effect at the command 
of the radio-minded have just been publish- 
ed by Harold Flammer. The arranger is 
the experienced Morton Gould, and the ma- 
terial used consists of the songs ‘Oh, Su- 
sanna’ by Stephen Foster, ‘La Cucaracha,’ 
a Mexican folk-song, ‘Hoodah-Day’, a sea 
chantey, and the Russian folk-song ‘Dark 
Eyes’. 

While not specifically designated for 
radio use, these transcriptions will make 
their appeal primarily to duo-piano teams 
constantly in search of snappy material for 
use on the air. They are a little too flashy 
for the serious atmosphere of the concert 
room. The most consistent treatment has 
been accorded the Mexican ‘La Cucaracha’, 
which is really a rhumba, while the most 
elaborate and pianistically varied is the 
version of the Russian ‘Dark Eyes’, which 
is studded with thrilling chords, glissandi, 
and so forth. But they are all calculated to 
leave both players and listeners a bit breath- 
less. As for ‘Susanna’, she becomes such a 
very garrulous lady under the artificial 
stimulation given her as to justify the 
ejaculation of surprise, if not dismay, that 
precedes her name in the title. And, strange 
to say, a curious affinity in line reveals it- 
self in the tunes of this Stephen Foster 
song and the sea chantey ‘Hoodah-Day’. 


EXCELLENT NEW TRANSCRIPTIONS 
FOR VARIED COMBINATIONS 


HREE excellent transcriptions for 

string orchestra and piano ad lib. have 
been added to the Galamuse Library, pub- 
lished by the Galaxy Music Corporation. 
They are J. S. Bach’s organ choral pre- 
lude, ‘Come Now, Thou Savior’, transcribed 
by Edgar Schenkman, and Prelude and 
Fugue in B Flat Minor, No. 22 of Book 1 
of the Well-Tempered Clavichord, tran- 
scribed by Wesley G. Sontag; and the 
‘Berceuse’, Op. 1, No. 5, by Alexandre 
Gretchaninoff, transcribed by Ruggero 
Vené. The metamorphosis of ‘Come Now, 
Thou Savior’, one of the choicest gems in 
Bach’s treasure-house of choral preludes, 
has been accomplished in a manner that 
lends additional lustre to the music’s con- 
trapuntal glories while preserving its spir- 
itual eloquence undiminished. And the de- 
votional prelude in B Flat Minor and the 
noble fugue coupled with it are likewise 
scored so adroitly that their beauty is in- 
tensified and their structure clarified. As 
for the lovely Gretchaninoff cradle song, it 
has been transferred to the string orches- 
tra’s domain with admirable skill and dis- 
cretion in guarding its essential character 
of appealing simplicity and lyric charm. 

And still further additions to this Library 





are Arthur Hamilton’s transcriptions for 
brass quartet (two trumpets and two trom- 
bones) or wood-wind quartet (two clarin- 
ets and two bassoons) of Tchaikovsky’s 
piano piece, ‘Chanson triste’, and Bohm’s 
song, ‘Calm as the Night’. The arrange- 
ments present these familiar melodies in 
raiment of entirely new colors and are so 
skilfully contrived as to make them singu- 
larly effective in their new medium. 


BARBIROLLI’S OBOE CONCERTO 
NOW COMES FROM PUBLISHERS 


OHN BARBIROLLI’S concerto for 

oboe, introduced in New York at con- 
certs of the Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety last Winter, has been published in 
London by the Oxford University Press 
(New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.). In draw- 
ing entirely upon the early eighteenth cen- 
tury Italian composer Pergolesi for its the- 
matic material the work is of unique char- 
acter, and it may be said to have a dual 
personality in that it is equally well adapt- 
ed for the flute, only one or two changes 
in location being 
necessary for that in- 
strument and a more 
florid final passage 
being written in for 
it to provide a more 
characteristic ending. 

This concerto, as 
was noted at the 
time of its premiére 
here, is a work of 
small dimensions, re- 
quiring only twelve 
minutes for perform- 
ance, and all of its 
four short move- 
ments are held con- 





John Barbirolli 


sistently within a framework of dignified 


simplicity. For the first movement the 
Philharmonic’s conductor has used a mel- 
ody from the famous Stabat Mater and for 
the third, the lovely song, ‘Se tu m’ami’, 
both of which breathe the somewhat dolor- 
ous sentimental charm so characteristic of 
Pergolesi’s lyric moods. Then for the two 
Allegros that serve as the second and fourth 
movements, tripping, light-hearted music in 
both cases, the Twelve Sonatas for Two 
Violins and Bass have supplied the mater- 
ial. In the sequence of the movements the 
contrast of mood is aptly reflected in the 
keys chosen: C Minor, modulating into the 
succeeding G, then C Minor again, and, 
finally, C. 

Besides placing oboeists and flautists 
under an obligation to him for devising so 
grateful a novelty for their use, Mr. Bar- 
birolli has rendered the Italian composer a 
noteworthy service in presenting some of 
his choicest inspirations in such advanta- 
geous perspective. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS FOR PIANO 
AND SONGS BY ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


BG mena os as his point of departure a 
tune by Rousseau that most people 
learn so early in childhood that they never 
think later of associating it with an intel- 
lectual luminary such as the immortal Jean 
Jacques, Elliot Griffis has written a set of 
ten variations for piano solo, capping them 
with an elaborate finale in the form of a 
fantasia-variation. As the ‘Rousseau Vari- 
ations’ they are published by the Com- 
posers’ Press. 

Mr. Griffis has revealed much ingenuity 
in designing widely diversified musical gar- 
ments in which to clothe the Rousseau mel- 
ody, and in so doing has shown marked 
harmonic resourcefulness and employed ef- 
fective variety of rhythm and contrast of 
tonality. The result is that each variation 
is invested with a pronounced individuality 
of its own. 

Two new songs by Mr. Griffis are also 
issued by the same firm, settings of poems 
by Poe, ‘To the River’ and ‘El Dorado’. 
Both are seriously conceived songs, but it 
seems probable that the second will make 
the greater appeal on account of its fitting- 
ly swaggering line and swinging rhythm. 
‘To the River’ has an attractive melodic 
line, but is not completely reflective of the 
text. 





BIRMINGHAM SYMPHONY 
PLAYS AMERICAN MUSIC 


Cadman Soloist Under Whittington in 
First Concert of Season by 
Civic Orchestra 

BIRMINGHAM, ALa., Nov. 20.—The 
Birmingham Civic Symphony, Dorsey 
Whittington, conductor, with Charles 





Charles Wakefield Cadman and Dorsey Whit- 
tington in Birmingham 


Wakefield Cadman, composer and pian- 
ist, as soloist in his own composition 
‘Dark Dancers of the Mardi Gras’, gave 
the first subscription concert of its 


1937-’38 season on Nov. 2 in Phillips 
Auditorium 
Among the other works on the pro- 


eram were Goldmark’s Overture to 
‘Sakuntala’, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetique’ 
Symphony, an I cad 





id another Cadman work, 
‘American’ Suite for strings. Mr. Cad- 
man’s performance was warmly ap- 
plauded and the capacity audience 
praised Mr. Whittington and the or- 
chestra for the unanimity of their per- 
formance and recent technical improve- 
ment. 


Sokoloff Leads WPA Beethoven List 


» | 
Beethoven 


In the current series 


programs by the Federal Symphony of 
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New York, Di. Nikolai Sokoloff, na- 
tional director of the Federal Music 
Project, conducted on Nov. 14, in the 
project theatre. The ‘Coriolanus’ Over- 
ture and the Seventh Symphony were 
the orchestral works and Grace Cas- 
tagnetta was heard in the G Major Pi- 
ano Concerto. The audience was an 
over-capacity one. 





SINGER’S NOVEL ISSUED 


Lotte Lehmann’s Tale of Two Dancing 
Sisters Published in America 

Under the title of ‘Eternal Flight’, Lotte 
Lehmann’s novel, which was published late 
last year in Vienna as ‘Orphlid, My Coun- 
try’, has been issued in America by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. The book has gone into 
three Austrian editions since its publication, 
and has also been translated into Italian, 
French and Czechish. An excellent Eng- 
lish translation has been made by Elsa 
Krauch. 

The noted opera singer has written of 
two sisters, both dancers, who conquer the 
world and are in turn conquered, each in 
her own individual way. The writing is 
clear, imaginative and often extremely dra- 
matic, and portrays that world of artists, 
audiences and managers which Mme. Leh- 
mann knows well. Also it explores re- 
gions of the mind and emotions which ap- 
parently the singer also is acquainted with. 
Mme. Lehmann is also the author of a 
book of memoirs, ‘Beginning and Progress’, 
published in Vienna last summer. F. 





Hans Lange Joins Music Faculty of 
Michigan State College 

Hans Lange, associate conductor of 
ve Chicago Symphony, joined the fa- 
culty of the Michigan State College De- 
partment of Music on Nov. 1. His ap- 
pointment was announced by Prof. L. L. 
Richards, department head. Mr. Lange 
will conduct the College Symphony, for- 
merly led by Michael Press, who has 
been granted a leave of absence because 
of ill health. Besides conducting rehear- 
sals and concerts of the orchestra, he 
will teach violin. Mr. Lange will be as- 
sisted by Keith Stein and Dr. Leonard 
Ellinwood, both of the college faculty. 
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Student Recital Given in Boston 

Boston, Nov. 20.—The first of a se- 
ries of student recitals sponsored by 
the Pianoforte Teachers’ Society of Bos- 
ton was given in Steinert Hall on Nov. 
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“Voice Lifting” Means Going to School 


All Over Again, Declares New Soprano 
















a ce 


Hamburg American Line 


the heroine instead of the other girl in 
‘Aida’, in ‘Trovatore’, ‘A Masked 
Ball’, ‘Forza del Destino’ and ‘Norma’. 

The change has also involved her con- 
cert repertoire, and necessitated some 
hectic telegraphing back and forth, with 
puzzled managers on the other end of 
the line. However, it’s getting pretty 
well straightened out and Miss Bamp- 
ton embarked on a tour almost immedi- 
Anton Sahm 


Rose Bampton Returning from Europe Where She Sang the Role of Aida (Inset) 
for the First Time 


* changing from a contralto to a so- 

prano there is more involved than 
merely erasing the first classification, 
after one’s name, and writing in the sec- 
ond, Rose Bampton has discovered. 
Voice lifting is even more complicated 
than face lifting. It may seem simple 
to sing easily in a higher range than has 
been expected of you in the past, but 
actually it means “going to school all 
over again” in a way. 

New roles are to be learned, for ex 
ample. And the initial strain of trying 
not to sing your former role when 
you're on the stage in a new one. That 
happened to Miss Bampton in War- 
saw, where she sang her first Aida. 
finding it considerably less taxing, bv 
the way, than an Amneris she had pre 
viously sung in London. 

“Unable to be absolutely certain oi 
the cues from the Polish singers, and 
constantly fearing that habit would get 
the better of me and bring out of my 
throat some of Amneris’s music, I spent 
a few rocky hours,” she said. 

So far, the new soprano has learned 
five new roles, under the tutelage of 
her husband, Wilfred Pelletier. What 
she will sing at the Metropolitan Opera 
is still undecided, but she can now be 


ately after she arrived with a new port- 
folio of soprano arias and songs. 
New costumes for the opera, too. It 
almost broke Miss Bampton’s heart to 
give up Amneris’s gorgeous trappings. 
Otherwise it’s a fair exchange. 
F. Q. E. 


Hyperion Society Gives First Musicale 
of Season 

The Hyperion Society of Music and 
\ssociate Arts gave its first musicale 
of the season at Hyperion House, the 
home of its president, Henry Steigner, 
on Noy. 4. The program was arranged 
by the honorary president, Mrs. Rosalie 
Heller Klein, founder and president of 
the New York Matinee Musicale, of 
which the Hyperion Society is the suc- 
cessor. The opening and closing num- 
bers were by The George Washington 
Bridge Ensemble, conducted by Lois 
Huntington. Cecilia Marin, soprano, and 
Henry Doerr, tenor, each sang two 
groups of songs and a thirteen-year-old 
boy soprano, Reginald Bailey, sang. 
Minnie Rowan accompanied the en- 
semble and Master Bailey, Isabel 
Sprague was accompanist for Mr. Doerr 
and Mr. Young accompanied Miss 
Marin. 
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Dr. Stock Introduces American 
Work for First Time with 
Balokovic as Soloist 

Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—With the season 
now well under way, a number of solo- 
ists have added luster to the programs 
of the Chicago Symphony. The Thurs- 
day-Friday concerts on Nov. 18 and 
19 introduced the Violin Concerto of 
John Alden Carpenter, Chicago com- 
poser, with Zlatko Balokovic as soloist. 
The program was as follows: 

pg RE  e eeSe Toch 

‘A Romantic Suite,’ Op. 125............ Reger 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra..Carpenter 

(First performance) 
Mr. Balokovic 

Concerto for Violin in E........... . Bach 

Valse de Concert. > ....Glazunoft 

This was the first performance any- 
where of a work which the composer 
is said to have described as “‘moderate- 
ly modern.” He is correct in that the 
concerto is unmistakably of the twen- 
tieth century, but the adverb points its 
weakness. 

This concerto, which is in a single 
movement, seems timid about assert- 
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CARPENTER CONCERTO PLAYED IN CHICAGO 


ing itself. The thematic material is not 
as original as it has been customary to 
expect from Mr. Carpenter, who has 
not produced a work to stand beside 
other of his scores. Balokovic was re- 
vealed as an able executant who iden- 
tified himself closely with the concerto 
he was presenting. 

Following the intermission, the solo- 
ist was heard again, this time in Bach’s 
beautiful E Major Concerto. The slow 
movement with its background of mur- 
murous strings challenges any violin- 
ist to project its fervent soliloquy with 
binding effect and the challenge was 
well met. 

Early in the program occurred Max 
Reger’s ‘A Romantic Suite’, compris- 
ing a muted Nocturne, an elfin Scherzo 
and a final movement that aims at the 
monumental. The orchestra was superb- 
ly displayed. 


Thorborg Welcomed 


On Nov. 11 and 12, Kerstin Thor- 
borg, the Swedish contralto, who is 
new to Chicago, was Dr. Stock’s solo- 
ist. The program, drawn entirely from 
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Zlatko Balokovic 


the works of Hugo Wolf and Gustav 
Mahler, follows: 
Prelude and Entr’acte, 
from ‘Der Corregidor’ 


‘Italian’ Serenade ..+.. Wolf 
Songs with Orchestra 
‘Penthesilea’ 

Excerpts from Symphony 

No. 1 in 
‘Lieder Eines Fahrenden . Mahler 
Gesellen’ 


Rondo, from Symphony No. 7 | 

in E Minor } 

Mme. Thorborg has a rich, powerful 
voice and, indeed, her best conceptions 
derive from the thesis that strength is 
passion. In the song ‘Mignon’, another 
setting of ‘Kennst Du Das Land’ and 
one that recognizes it is a heart-sick 
remembrance, she scored heavily. In 
Mahler’s ‘Songs of a Traveling Jour- 
neyman’, Mme. Thorborg found a per- 
fect setting and her voice assumed a 
warmer and more personal tinge. 

Woli’s symphonic poem, ‘Penthe 
silea’ proved to be an inflated work of 
questionable importance. Also on the 
program were three movements from 
two of Mahler’s symphonies. In one 
of the excerpts there is droll use of the 
old French canon, ‘Frére Jacques’. Dr 
Stock and the orchestra were in excel 
lent form. 

Amparo Iturbi Heard 


Amparo Iturbi made her Chicago 
debut at the Tuesday matinee, playing 
the Beethoven Piano Concerto in G 
with an exquisite tone, light and deli- 
cate workmanship and an_ unfailing 
sense of polish. Quite in opposition to 
the general rule Mr. Stock accorded 
her the privilege of playing an encore 
before the intermission. A magnificent- 
ly timed and admirably proportioned 
reading of a favorite Chicago score, 
the vast tone-epic, Gliere’s ‘Ilia Mou- 
rometz’, with which Mr. Stock had 
opened his longer subscription series, 
was repeated on this occasion. 

The program on Nov. 4 and 5 in- 
cluded the following: 

Suite from ‘Burger als Edelman’.....Strauss 

‘Impressions of Italy’............. Charpentier 

Piano Concerto No. 1 in D minor...Brahms 

Mr. Gieseking 

In choosing Walter Gieseking for his 
first soloist of the season, Mr. Stock 
made an unerring choice. The soloist 
offered a warm and deeply poetic inter- 
pretation of Brahms’s early masterpiece, 
one that glittered with technical com- 
petence when required, but whose major 
note was one of quiet absorption in its 
musical content. A great public suc- 
cess naturally ensued, but the pianist 
could not be induced to offer an encore. 

The Strauss suite was most delight- 
fully played. It was a revival for which 
Mr. Stock was offered the sincere 
thanks of the public. Charpentier’s ‘Im- 


pressions of Italy’ is scarcely more than 
pretty music in this day, yet it served 
as a contrast to the succeeding serious- 
ness and nobility of the Brahms Con- 
certo. 

Jacques Gordon, violinist, was solo- 
ist with the Saidenberg Symphonietta 
on Nov 5. He has a beautiful tone, as 
his handling of the solo part in the 
Bach E Major Concerto showed, and a 
directness and sense of projection that 
never fail to execute his intentions. The 
program included the first Chicago per- 
formance of Tansman’s “Triptyque’ as 
well as a Suite by Bridge. In conclu- 
sion there was Mendelssohn’s Octet in 
which both Mr. Gordon and Mr. Sai- 
denberg participated, the latter as ’cel- 
list. 


CHICAGO RECITALS 
CROWD FORTNIGHT 


Rachmaninoff, Wagnerian Sing- 
ers, Mason Tully and Frantz 
Add to Calendar 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Rachmaninoff 
made his annual Orchestra Hall appear- 
ance on Nov. 7, attesting a mastery 
and a popularity that do not wane. 
After some Bach (a prelude and the 
‘Italian’ Concerto) he topped off the 
D Minor sonata of Beethoven with a 
Chopin Scherzo. There followed some 
beautiful examples of his own music 
and a Lisztian miscellaney, a Sonetto, 
and the ‘Faust’ waltz, with an adapta- 
tion of the ‘Magic Fire’ scene from 
‘Walkiire’. 

Edith Mason sang with a bewilder- 
ing brilliancy of tone at the Drake ball- 
room on Nov. 9 for the Musicians Club 
of Women. The Wagnerian Singers 
under Richard Hageman drew an audi- 
ence of absorbed and grateful listeners 
to the Auditorium on Nov. 14, and 
\lice Tully, accompanied by Arpad 
Sandor, gave a thoughtful and well- 
chosen program of songs at the Stude- 
baker on this same Sunday afternoon 








Kreutzberg Repeats Program 


Harald Kreutzberg, whose vogue in- 
creases in Chicago, was announced for 
a matinee at the Civic theatre on Nov. 
14, but the sale was so vast he repeated 
his performance in the evening for a 
second audience. The program showed 
him at his most diverse, from tragedy 
to the comic, and included the allegori- 
cal, the narrative, the picturesque and 
the abstract. His touch was deft, un- 
erringly artistic and inimitable. 

Dalies Frantz, presented as the sec- 
ond artist in the Adult Education Coun- 
cil’s piano series at Orchestra Hall on 
Nov. 16, played to a crowded house, 
delighting it with his tone, workman- 
ship and his program. 





Ole Windingstad to Conduct Tau Alpha 
Symphonic Singers 

A mixed chorus, the Symphonic 
Singers, sponsored by the Tau Alpha 
Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, National 
Honor Music Society, has been formed 
and will be conducted by Ole Winding- 
stad, Norwegian-American composer 
and conductor. Membership is open to 
patrons and patronesses of Tau Alpha, 
and singers who can read music. A 
concert festival will be given in the 
spring. Officers of the new group are 
Mrs. Leonard V. Harrison, president: 
Mr. John F. Tully, vice-president; Mrs. 
Rose Powell, secretary, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Purvis, treasurer. Information 
can be obtained from the chorus chair- 
man, Adela Laue, 36 Plaza Street, 
Brooklyn. 
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CONCERTS: New Friends of Music Begin Their Second 


(Continued from page 18) 
dividuality into her playing of it. With 
time she will doubtless enrich her musical 
vocabulary, particularly in details of touch 


and phrase. The slow movement was the 
least convincing. It was good to hear 
Brahms’s variations. Miss Castagnetta 


negotiated their by no means negligible 
technical and interpretative problems very 
creditably. In her arrangement of the 
Strauss ‘Perpetual Motion’ and in the 
Chopin and Ravel groups she was cordial- 
ly applauded by the audience, as she had 
been from the beginning of the evening. 

4 

Lotte Lehmann Opens Town Hall 


Endowment Series 


Lotte Lehmann, soprano. Erno Balogh, 
accompanist. Lieder Recital. Town Hall, 
Nov. 10, evening : 

‘An die Leier’, ‘Auf dem Wasser zu Singen’, 

‘Gretchen am Spinnrad’...... . Schubert 

Song Cycle, ‘An die ferne Geliebte’. Beethoven 

‘Aut dem Kirchofe’, ‘Lerchenges: ang’, 

‘Therese’, ‘Das Madchen Spricht’, “Willst 

ie, GG BA GRR oc a ccccccccncenesess Brahms 

‘Benedeit die sel’ge Mutter’, ‘Wer Rief Dich 

Denn’, ‘Du denkst my einen Fiadchen’, ‘Ich 

hab’ in Penn’, ‘Stotchenbotschaft’...... Wolf 

Miss Lehmann’s recital provided an aus- 
picious beginning for the eighth Town Hall 
endowment series. She sang with her cus- 
tomary warmth and insight and often with 
an individual beauty of tone. Possibly she 
achieved for her Beethoven's Liederkreis 
about all that it can be made to convey for 
audiences today. Particularly successful 
was the final song of the cycle, the only one 
which has any climactic effect. The Schu- 
bert and Brahms Lieder were expressively 
presented, with very little of the extrav- 
agance which sometimes characterizes both 
the soprano’s emotional utterance and her 
expenditure of tone. In the Wolf group, 
‘Benedict die sel’ge Mutter’ was particu- 
larly effective in its mood suggestion. The 
recitalist’s gift for humorous touches was 
well-illustrated in Brahms’s ‘Therese’, and 
Wolf’s ‘Du denkst’ and an extra, Blech’s 
‘Heimkehr von Fest’. Other supplementary 
numbers included Brahms’s ‘Der Schmied’ 
and Schumann’s ‘Widmung’. Mr. Balogh 
collaborated admirably at the piano. T. 


Moriz Rosenthal Returns in Recital at 
Town Hall 


Moriz Rosenthal, pianist. 
Nov. 11, afternoon: 


Town Hall, 


ee a rr Handel 
*Tambourin’ F . Rameau 
Gavotte a4 , ....Martini 
Two Sonatas: FE Minor, D M: ajor. ..-Scarlatti 
‘Wanderer’ Fantasy, Op. 15.......... Schubert 


Five Preludes: Two Mazurkas; Valse, Op. 
42; Scherzo in B Flat Minor, Op. 31..Chopin 
*Valse Oubliée’; Etude transcendante....Liszt 
‘Papillons’; Fantasy on Themes of Gounod’s 
.. eo .. Rosenthal 

Moriz Rosenthal is one of the last of a 
race of giants of the keyboard, one of the 
few remaining connecting links with the 
glamorous Liszt era, and when he plays 
his audience listens as to an oracle speak- 
ing. Time was when he was thought to 
be more concerned with dazzling his listen- 
ers with technical fireworks than with 
searching out the hidden meanings of the 
music he played, but he has long since as- 
signed to his technical prowess its proper 
function in the scheme of his artistic min- 
istrations as an instrument for his inter- 
pretative conceptions. 

The major work of his first metropoli- 
an program of the new season, Schubert's 
Wanderer’ Fantasy, received an authorita- 
ive exposition, as was to be expected. The 
echnical problems that the composer him- 
elf found forbidding were non-existent 
or him and the work was presented with a 
argeness of grasp and a convincing fervor, 
\otwithstanding the apparent objectivity of 
he reading, that silenced whatever doubts 
me might have been harboring as to the 
validity of this extended composition for 
wresent-day audiences. Earlier he had re- 
vitalized Handel's popularly so-called ‘Har- 
monious Blacksmith’ variations and the 
Rameau “Tambourin’, added a little coda of 
is own to the Padre Martini’s gavotte in 
F and made the two Scarlatti sonatas in- 
mitably crisp and sparkling. 
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Orrea Pernel Lotte Lehmann 


But it was in his Chopin playing that 
Mr. Rosenthal was most illuminating, and 
the poignant beauty with which he invested 
the prelude in F sharp major, the wistful- 
ness he breathed into the little one in A 
major, and his subtle delineation of the 
salient individuality of those in B major, 
F major and E flat, as well, will not soon 
be forgotten by those who were present. 
And similarly enlightening was his play- 
ing of the mazurkas in C sharp minor, Op. 
63, No. 3, and D major, Op. 33, No. 
and the thrice-familiar A flat waltz. After 
the group he added a highly elaborated ver- 
sion of the Chopin-Liszt ‘Maiden’s Wish’, 
one doubtless made by Liszt for the special 
use of his brilliant students. 

In the last group the veteran pianist im- 
bued his own ‘Papillons’ with such delicacy 
and grace that he was forced to repeat it, 
and his brilliant playing of his own ‘Faust’ 
Fantasy let loose a veritable storm of ap- 
plause. It should be noted that his sparing 
and skilful use of the pedal throughout the 
program was an object lesson to the young- 
er pianists in his audience. The recital had 
to be extended far beyond the expected 
closing hour. ; 


Zimbalist in Carnegie Hall Recital 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. Viadimir 
Sokoloff at the piano. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 16, evening: 


Sonata for violin and piano.......-. R. Strauss 
Partita in D Minor, for violin alone _..-Bach 
*‘Poéme’ —r ee  - 
‘Tzigane’ spaenathteanel ... Ravel 


‘Moto Perpetuo’ 
‘Dans les bois’ 
‘La _ clochette’ 


shen eitien Paganini 
eae ..Paganini-Vogrich 
errere Ts Paganini-Kreisler 

‘Non pith mesta’.........00 Paganini-Kreisler 

Following established precedent, Mr. 
Zimbalist’s public was out in large num- 
bers to welcome him in his first New York 
recital after his extended tour in other 
lands. That his program in itself was 
not, on the whole, as satisfying as usual 
did not seem to have any adverse effect 
upon the enthusiasm of his listeners, who 
greeted his playing of it with demonstra- 
tive applause at every opportunity. 

Richard Strauss’s early sonata, with its 
faded romanticism, no longer seems very 
substantial fare for the beginning of a 
program, if, indeed, it ever did, and it must 
be admitted that Mr. Zimbalist played the 
violin part in a rather perfunctory man- 
ner, as if he were not altogether con- 
vinced that it rightfully had a place on his 
program. Or perhaps his reserve here 
was merely an adumbration of the austere 
mood he was to bring to the Bach partita. 
Of this the first four movements, the 
Allemande, Courante, Sarabande and 
Gigue, were played with uncompromising 
severity, but when he reached the Cha- 
conne he finally threw off the academic 
pall that had rested on him in the pre- 
vious movements and gave a performance 
of this so frequently manhandled master- 
piece of supreme authority in its searching 
penetration into and revelation of the sig- 
nificance of every phrase of the work. It 
was a glowing tonal embodiment of the 
most noble eloquence in the final essence 
of this music. 

Chausson’s ‘Poéme’ was played with 
sensuous beauty of tone and with an 
aristocratic continence of emotional out- 
giving that also characterized Ravel’s 
‘Tzigane’ under his hands and perhaps im- 
pressed it with an extreme elegance of 
style and expression that the composer 
may not have envisaged for his gypsies. 





However, it was violin playing of the 
utmost beauty. And with his final group 
he threw a generous sop to the traditional 
gallery Cerberus, drawing unreservedly 
upon the comprehensive resources of his 
technical mastery to make the Paganini 
items vital and sparkling, and reaching a 
climax with a brilliantly coruscant per- 
formance of the ‘Non pit mesta’. In Mr. 
Sokoloff he had an able collaborator at the 
piano. oe 


Orrea Pernel Makes New York Debut 
Orrea Pernel, violinist. Brooks Smith, 


accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 13, eve- 
ning : 
somata im Fw... ccs ceseseses eye er Handel 
Sonata in C for Violin A ee Bach 


SN: Min Gy “Bi esacces dean pasens Schubert 
‘Poema de Una ated : ‘Before the Mir 
ror,’ ‘The Song of the Beauty Spot,’ ‘Hal- 


lucinations’ hcg Wak sk can ceaee ceweee Turina 
Sicilienne and Giga, Arr: inged by Craxton 

Arne 

TE nak Pauses deb a4Gess é 00h: d50es bee waco 


I cau cuteness vichs hedeee Milhaud 

Rondo in G, Arranged by Kreisler. .Mozart 

New from England, Miss Peraci. a first- 
prize winner of the Paris Conservatoire, 
made an auspicious New York debut with 
this recital, following appearances as solo- 
ist with the Boston and New Haven sym- 
phony orchestras. An audience that includ- 
ed a generous representation of New York 
violinists was on hand and the newcomer 
was accorded a warm reception. 

Outstanding characteristics of her play- 
ing were fine artistic taste, a chaste purity 
of style in the classics, beauty of tone and 
a well-rounded and polished technical facil- 
ity. The difficult fugue in the Bach sonata 
was notably well done and the unfamiliar 
Schubert duo, which, with its four move- 
ments, constitutes a major work, was given 
a finely phrased and well proportioned per- 
formance by the violinist and her associate, 
Brooks Smith. In the latter part of the 
program Miss Pernel revealed greater 
warmth than in the earlier numbers and she 
gave her imagination greater scope in the 
Turina suite, especially its first two num- 
bers. 

She demonstrated her uncommon poise 
at the very outset when, after the opening 
phrase of the Handel sonata, the hairs of 
her bow all came loose and she had to 
leave the stage to replace it, the incident 
causing her not the slightest perturbation. 
Mr. Smith rendered valuable service at the 
piano throughout the evening. ae 


Chamber Series Begun by New Friends 

New Friends of Music, Inc. Kolisch 
Quartet, Rudolph Kolisch, Felix Kuhner, 
violins; Eugen Lehner, viola, and Benar 
Heifetz, ‘cello; Hortense Monath, pianist ; 
Town Hall, Nov. 7, afternoon: 


dd © ee OR See ee Mozart 
Quartet in E Flat, Op. 47........... Schumann 
Quartet in B Flat (K. 589)............. Mozart 


The New Friends of Music, now an in- 
corporated body, having achieved a signal 
success with a series of chamber music 
concerts devoted wholly to the music of 
Beethoven and Brahms last year, decided 
to offer a similar set of programs in 1937- 
’38, occupying themselves this season with 
the music of Schubert, Mozart and Schu- 
mann. 

That The Friends have not overestimated 
the attraction of their venture or the draw- 
ing power of the artists employed was 
shown by the audience at this opening 
event. Long before starting time the S.R.O. 
sign was over the box-office and even that 
space was at a premium. 

Aspects of the concert justified the en- 
thusiasm, notably the playing of the mem- 
bers of the quartet, which in the first Mo- 
zart quartet to be heard was often of a rare 
sensitivity. Performing as usual, without 
score, both individually and in ensemble. 
the excellence of this body was again made 
manifest. Their interpretation was well in- 
tegrated and often of exquisite finesse ; only 
in the last movement were there inaccura- 
cies of tone, and not quite the balance 
that had invested the first three movements, 
especially the charming second movement. 
allegretto. 


Miss Monath joined Messrs. Kolisch. 








Efrem Zimbalist 


Moriz Rosenthal 


Lehner and Heifetz in the Schumann Quar- 
tet, providing a substantially good reading 
of the work. She possesses a good tech- 
nique and fair tone, though her playing is 
mannered to a degree and that preoccupa- 
tion detracts somewhat from the sincerity 
of her performance. Of the four movements 
greatest substance was to be found in the 
Andante and there excellent execution by 
Mr. Heifetz added measurably to the 
melodic charm of the composition. 

The other quartet by Mozart, also one 
of three written to fulfill a commission 
from Friedrich Wilhelm the Second, com- 
pleted the program, which was applauded 
heartily throughout by a uniformly appre- 
ciative audience under uniformly happy aus- 
pices. 


Clarita Sanchez Heard in Recital 

Clarita Sanchez, soprano. Viola Peters, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 5, eve- 
ning : 


Aria di Polissena Handel 
‘Chi Vuol la Zingarella’. Paisiello 
EET 0.6.0044400040000006 Sgambati 
‘Danza, Danza’....... Durante 
, £.,) fer ae ... Beethoven 
‘El Pafio Moruno,’ ‘Seguidilla Murciana,’ 
‘Asturiana,’ ‘Jota,’ ‘Nana,’ ‘Cancion,’ ‘Polo’ 
Falla 


‘La Princesa Triste’ : ..+...Maduro 
‘La Nortefia’ PO ae ’ Virgil y Robles 
‘El Carretero’ (Buenos Aires) Buchardo 
‘Del Cabello Mas Sutil,” ‘Coplas de Curro 
Dulce’ ..... ; : ..Obradores 
‘Las Hijas del Zebedeo’ seeee . Chapi 
Returning after several years absence, 
Miss Sanchez was welcomed by an audi- 
ence that was alive with friendly enthu- 
siasm. After every song there was much 
applause, and flowers added a note of color 
to the stage. Miss Sanchez sang the Falla 
songs in Spanish costume. The Aria of 
Polissena consists of little more than one 
or two dramatic outbursts in recitative 
style. In the Italian songs which fol- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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lowed, her voice was smooth and pleasing 
in the middle register but narrowed to a 
hard tone on high notes. She sang them 
with proper simplicity, the liquid quality 
of her diction aiding in the legato passages 
to round out phrases. The second part of 
the program was of especial charm to the 
Latin members of her audience. Viola 
Peters accompaniments were adequate. 


Philip Fine Sings in the Town Hall 

Philip Fine, lyric baritone, made his first 
recital appearance in New York in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 6, with 
3eryl Blanche at the piano. 

Disclosing a voice of genuine lyric char- 


acter, the singer presented a program 
ranging from Handel through German 
Lieder, French art songs and songs in 
English. Arias from Verdi’s ‘A Masked 


Ball’, and Arne’s setting of a portion of 
Milton’s ‘Comus’ were also included. Mr. 
Fine’s interpretations were all indicative 
of real musicianship and a thoughtful ap- 
proach to his songs with the result that 
the recital was well above the average 
debut. N. 


Jeanne Behrend Plays Beethoven, 
Franck and Chopin 

Jeanne Behrend, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 12, evening: 
Sonata, Op. 7 in E Flat 
Rondo a capriccio, Op. 129 Beethoven 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue ....Franck 
Six Etudes, Op. posth. in F Minor; Op. 10, 

No. 8, in F; Op. 25, No. 1 in A Flat; Op. 

10, No. 3 in E; Op. 25, No. 6, in G Sharp 


Beethoven 


meeees Om, FO, Fees 3 MR Ci ccccccccess Chopin 
*Voiles,’ ‘La Puerta del Vino,’ ‘Feux d’Arti 
Dy KbAG USK eoe0ccakrvaneescobineenans Debussy 


Intermezzo, Op 34; ‘Kale idoscope,’ Op. 4 
Josef Hofmann 


The embodiment of nervous energy in a 
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Jeanne Behrend 


Stanley Hummel 


slight frame, a clearcut technique and 
facile keyboard treatment, lent elements of 
excitement to Miss Behrend’s recital. She 
plunged immediately into her program 
without any prelude of acclimation. Con- 
sequently it was a few minutes before the 
pianist, as well as her audience, settled 
down to the most enjoyable part of the 
evening and the initial air of stiffness wore 
off. 

With the second movement of the Beetho- 
ven Sonata, Largo con gran espressione, 
the necessary rapport was established and 
Miss Behrend achieved playing of mobile 
grace and delicacy, almost infinitesimal 
pianissimi and, in general throughout this 
work, a transparent tonal texture that was 
admirably cut to the cloth of the composi- 
tion, though when a greater power and a 
sterner touch were called for, these were 
achieved without strain or stress. With 
the advent of the ‘Rage over a Lost Penny’, 
which was taken at a tempo calculated to 
dispel all doubts of an able technique, if 
such doubts there were, the heat of Bee- 
thoven’s mock fury melted reserve away 
and her hearers recalled her to the stage 
by prolonged applause 
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The surging Franck music, restless and 
dark, suited her temperament admirably ; 
this was music made to measure, and in 
it Miss Behrend achieved the most im- 
aginative playing of the first half of her 
program. The poetry of the chorale and 
its measured cadences were interpreted in 
a thoroughly musicianly manner, the 
stormier bars of the fugue with appropri- 
ate power. 

The last of the Chopin Etudes, the Op. 
10, No. 1 in C, was arranged by Godowsky, 
and the Hofmann works were included in 
honor of that pianist’s golden jubilee. Miss 
Behrend’s audience was of a good size, and 
bore testimony to its appreciation of her 
playing by the volume of its applause. 

Vv 


Stanley Hummel Heard in Town Hall 
Recital 


Stanley Hummel, a pianist who has be- 
come an annual visitor, was heard in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 13 in 
a program consisting of Mendelssohn's 
Prelude and Fugue in E Minor, Mozart's 
Sonata in D (K 576), eighteen variations 
from both books of the Paganini-Brahms 
Variations, the A flat Valse, Op. 34, No 
1, the Nocture in F and the Fantasie by 
Chopin, the ‘Valse Oubliée’ and ‘Au lac de 
Wallenstadt’ by Liszt and two of the Paga- 
nini-Liszt studes, the one in E Flat and 
‘La Campanella’. 

Ample opportunity was afforded by this 
program for the display of the side of his 
art on which the pianist apparently has 
concentrated more especially, namely, the 
acquiring of a considerable technical facil- 
ity. The flexibility of his fingers was par- 
ticularly in evidence in the selected group 
of Paganini-Brahms variations and the 
Paganini-Liszt etudes, the difficulties of 
which were negotiated with ease and a 
certain measure of aplomb, while the open- 
ing prelude and fugue by Mendelssohn 
were played with directness of address and 
considerable vitality. 

The Mozart sonata, however, was hard- 
driven and lacking in nuance and the Cho- 
pin waltz, mechanical and ungraceful, and 
in general the emotional significance of the 
music and the finer graces of piano style, 
such as expressive moulding of phrases and 
the cultivation of beautiful tone, seemed to 
have received too little attention. This is 
the more unfortunate inasmuch as certain 
pages of the nocturne and the fantasie indi- 
cated the possession of greater musical 
sensitiveness than most of the other play- 


ing led one to suspect. c. 


Sidney Sukoenig Plays a Program of 
Bach 


Sidney Sukoenig, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 13, afternoon: 
All-Bach Program 


‘Italian’ Concerto; Prelude and Fugue in C 


Sharp, Prelude and Fugue in C Sharp 
Minor; Chaconne; Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue; ‘French’ Suite; Prelude and Fugue 
in D 

The seriousness of Mr. Sukoenig’s in- 


tentions was evidenced by the program he 
had prepared. Of his offerings, all by 
Bach, the Chaconne and the final composi- 
tion of the afternoon, the Prelude and 
Fugue in D, were transcribed by Busoni, 
whose arrangements do not invariably 
translate to the keyboard successfully. But 
that is probably a matter of personal taste 


Mr. Sukoenig’s playing was as serious 
as his program. His technique is able, his 
fingers fleet, and he informs that which he 
plays with considerable intelligence. The 
‘Italian’ Concerto was well realized, and 
the Andante was played feelingly. In the 
two preludes and fugues some of the pian- 
ist’s best work of the afternoon was ac- 
complished, and the audience was not slow 
to recognize the fact. 

In the Chaconne, which followed, a 
memory slip compelled some back-track- 
ing, but the lapse was not serious and 
probably went unnoticed by the majority 
of his hearers. Mr. Sukoenig has the big- 
ness of tone to cope with a program en- 
tirely of Bach, and his devotion to the 
music was evident, though his interpreta- 
tions leaned a trifle to the pedantic. W. 


Leonora Cortez Appears in Recital 
in Town Hall 


Leonora Cortez, pianist. Town Hall, 
Nov. 14, afternoon: 


Organ Toccata in ( even ..-. Bach- Busoni 
Sonata Quasi Una Fantasia (‘Moonlight’), Op. 
| i  /\ ee vr .. Beethoven 
“Warum ?’; ‘Carnaval’ .Schumann 
‘The Lake at Evening’ vce cs tees 
‘Gitanerias’ ....Lecuona 
Moment Musical..... Rachmaninoff 
*Alborada del Gracioso’. avel 

With the experience of ten or twelve 
seasons of concert playing behind her Miss 
Cortez brought ripeness of conception and 
authority of treatment to the three move- 
ments of the Bach toccata, defining the 
fugue with commendable clarity of struc- 
tural outline. The sonata also received an 
intelligent and musically felt reading, 
though some matters of tempi might be 
open to question. 

But, on the whole, Miss Cortez’s best 
performance as regards the major works 
on her program was that of the Schumann 
‘Carnaval’, which was marked by adroit 
differentiation of mood in its multifarious 
episodes, while the pianist’s comprehensive 
technical equipment enabled her to solve 
all the mechanical problems involved with 
ease. The ‘Pantalon et Colombine’ and 
one or two other sections were somewhat 
heavy-handed, it is true, and certain man- 
nerisms in tossing off the hands were dis- 
turbing here, as elsewhere, but it was, 
nonetheless, the well-thought-out perform- 
ance of a highly capable pianist. 

With so well developed a technic at her 
command and with the innate musicality 
that she so obviously posseses, it is a pity 
that the playing of this artist is not suf- 
fused with a warmer and more communi- 
cative emotional glow. Her audience was 
a large and responsive one. G. 


Andrew Haigh and Gilbert Ross Heard 
in Joint Recital 


Andrew C. Haigh, pianist; Gilbert Ross, 
violinist. Town Hall, Nov. 8, afternoon: 

Sonata in C for Violin and Piano (K 296) 

Mozart 

Chaconne, for Violin Alone es .. Bach 

Sonata, Op. 8la, for Piano..........Beethoven 

Sonata in D Minor, Op. 108, for Violin and 

Piano ‘ .. Brahms 

In thus joining forces Mr. Haigh, of the 
music faculty of Cornell University, and 
Mr. Ross, now of Smith College, who had 
both appeared here before individually as 
recitalists, demonstrated that they are es- 
sentially more in their element in ensembk 
work than in solo playing. 

Both the Mozart and Brahms sonatas 
were played with a good sense of balance 
with rhythmic integrity, and with deeper 
penetration into the spirit of the music thar 
was shown in the solo work. Both players 
found the proper tonal dimensions for th 
Mozart opus and projected it with especial 
ly satisfying effect. That the Brahms was 
less convincing was due to the fact that it 
demands richer emotional feeling than was 
evidenced. But a substantial point on the 
credit side was that both works wer« 
played from memory, with the added di- 
rectness of appeal that that entails. As a 
soloist the violinist gave a vigorous and 
straightforward reading of the Chaconne 
without exhausting the inner subtleties of 
this music, while the pianist in his inter- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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SIMON COMES TO U. S. 


Will Open Managerial Office in New 
York and Become Citizen 

Eric Simon, of the International Art- 

istic Organization of Paris, sailed from 

France on the Normandie on Nov. 17 





Eric Simon 


for New York, where he will open his 
own managerial office. Mr. Simon plans 
to become a citizen of the United States. 
His son will act as his personal secre- 
tary in New York. 

On the ship with Mr. Simon were 
several new artists of the Metropolitan 
Opera including the German tenor Carl 
Hartmann; the bass Adolf Vogel, the 
Jugoslavian soprano Zinka Markovic; 
Marita Farrell, Czechoslovakian  so- 
prano, and Eric Leinsdorf of Vienna, 
new chorusmaster of the Metropolitan. 
Other members of the Metropolitan sail- 
ing on the same ship with Mr. Simon 
were Maurice de Abravanel, conductor, 
and his wife Jean Tennyson, soprano. 

Artists booked through Mr. Simon’s 
organization who will come to the 
United States later in the season include 
the Trudi Schoop Ballet, which will 
arrive in January, Marian Anderson, 
contralto, and her accompanist, Kosti 
Vehanen ; Jenny Tourel, mezzo-soprano ; 
and the Polish tenor Jan Kiepura, who 
will sing at the Metropolitan Opera. 





The Dance Occupies San Franciscans 

SAN Francisco, Nov. 20.—Angna 
Enters, dance-mime, was seen by a large 
audience in Curran Theatre on Nov. 14 
with Kenneth Yost as accompanist; 
seven resident dance soloists and their 
groups gave a dance program under the 
auspices of the local branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women in Community Playhouse on 
Nov. 16. Participating were Veronika 
Pataky, Beatrice Lewis, Carol 
Lenore Job, Iris de Luce, Bernice van 
Gelder, Maxine Cushing and_ their 
groups. Doris Kenyon, diseuse, revealed 
t pleasing soprano voice in character 
songs at the Curran Theatre recently. 
Richard Tetley-Kardos was her pianist. 

M. M. F. 


seals, 


Piano Teachers Congress of New York 
Meets 





The Piano Teachers’ Congress of 
New York met on Nov. 4 in Steinway 
Hall. Louis Finton, educator and pian- 
st, was the guest-speaker. Mr. Finton 
hose for his topic “Touch as Co-ordin- 
ition of Inner Sensing.” The “Studio 
Talk” was given by William O’Tolle, 
teacher and author of ‘Creative Piano 
Technique’, and a member of the Piano 
Teachers’ Congress. His subject was 
‘New Teaching Material”. 
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SAN FRANCISCANS STIRRED BY ‘FIDELIO’ 


Opera Series Ends with Beeth- 
oven Work and ‘Lohengrin’ 
Vying for Honors 
San Francisco, Nov. 20.—The San 
Francisco Opera Company ended its 
fifteenth season on Nov. 13 with a new 
box-office record and the complete over- 
throw of certain established precepts. 
In previous years, novelties have been 
a financial liability and the good old 
standbys of the Italian repertoire the 
box office successes. But this year 
‘Fidelio’ piled up the biggest box-office 
income, much to the surprise of those 
members of the association who had 
opposed scheduling a second perform- 
ance and especially of those who had 
opposed the idea of staging it at all. As 
a matter of fact, ‘Fidelio’ was one of the 
finest productions ever given by the 
San Francisco Opera Company as well 
as the biggest attraction of the current 

season. 

The largest number of standees ever 
admitted to the War Memorial Opera 
House crowded all available space for 
the repeat performance of ‘Lohengrin’. 
Those seeking admission on that basis 
had the added stimulus of the news that 
Kirsten Flagstad was making her last 
appearance in opera in this city on that 
occasion. She said she would refuse 
further opera appearances on the Coast 
because she didn’t want to work so 
hard any more. 

‘Lohengrin’ Sets a Revelation 

‘Lohengrin’ was ‘Fidelio’s’ only rival 
for first artistic honors of the season. 
Both had Mme. Flagstad, who seems to 
become the ideal personification of 
whatever role she assumes, and both 
had Fritz Reiner as conductor, and Her- 
bert Graf as stage director. In ‘Fidelio’ 
he was also scene designer. His set- 
tings were a revelation of modern stage- 
craft. 

‘Lohengrin’ had Melchior; ‘Fidelio’ 
did not; and Melchior’s Lohengrin was 
as fine as Flagstad’s Elsa. Kathryn 
Meisle outdid her own previous per- 
formances as Ortrud, and Julius Huehn 
made Frederick a handsome-appearing 
and fine-sounding villain. Ludwig Hof 
mann was an impressive King, and 
Georges Cehanovsky, the Herald. 

For ‘Lohengrin’ Graf scorned the idea 
of a flat stage, keeping action and 
massed pageantry on as many as four 
different levels. The rise of the curtain 
disclosed a spectacular picture. Light- 
ing, Mass movement, and all stage busi- 
ness were given new pictorial effective- 
ness. The orchestra, too, did excellent 
work. 

But then came ‘Fidelio’. Besides 
Flagstad the cast had René Maison as 
Florestan. The French tenor’s earlier 
appearances had been disappointing, but 
as Florestan he gave a truly fine per- 
formance, both vocally and _ histrionic- 
ally. In the soubrette role of Marzel- 
lina, Charlotte Boerner gave a captivat- 
ing performance and Hans Clemens was 
most effective as Jaquino, her sweet- 
heart. 

‘Fidelio’ also brought Emanuel List 
in his finest part of the series as Rocco. 
And Ludwig Hofmann was an admir- 
able Don Pizzaro, while Mr. Huehn was 
effective as Fernando. Leslie George 
and Lawrence Sherrill sang well in 
small solo bits as prisoners. The sing- 
ing of the entire cast was of high order, 
and all ensemble work had the unusual 
quality of unity. 

Graf’s settings had both massiveness 
and depth, and while the basic pillar 
and steps remained in use in all three 
scenes, skillful lighting and the use of 


from three to six or more different 
stage levels for the action prevented any 
sense of monotony. Fritz Reiner worked 
wonders with the orchestra and the 
chorus and, of course, with the music. 


Bonelli’s Rigoletto Cheered 


Between the Wagner and Beethoven 
works a Saturday night “pop” audience 
had occasion to cheer Richard Bonelli 
as ‘Rigoletto’ and Josephine Tumminia, 
a local soprano, as Gilda. Charles Kull- 
man was the Duke. The rest of the cast 
was consistently adequate, but the per- 
formance belonged to Bonelli for his 
human portrayal and fine singing and 
to Miss Tumminia, whose naturally 
beautiful coloratura and youthful charm 
made her a delightful heroine. 

‘Manon’ with Vina Bovy and Mr. 
Maison, and ‘Norma’ with Bruna Cas- 
tagna, Ezio Pinza, Gina Cigna and 
Giovanni Martinelli, were anti-climactic 
after the ‘Fidelio’. The ‘Manon’ investi- 
ture seemed antiquated and Massenet’s 
work should be remounted before it is 
staged here again. 

Maryory M. Fisuer 





SAN ANTONIO CONCERTS 


Fifteenth Series of Tuesday Musicale 
Opens with Piano Recital 

SAN ANTONIO, Tex., Nov. 20.— 
Jacques Abram, pianist, was applauded 
at a performance on Nov. 9 in San 
Pedro Playhouse, opening the Tuesday 
Musical Club’s fifteenth annual musical 
tea series. The Bach-Liszt G Minor 
Fantasie and Fugue, two Chorale Prel- 
udes, works by Brahms, Debussy, and 
Liszt and Chopin’s B Minor Sonata 
made up the program. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, was 
heard in a lecture-recital on American 
Song on Nov. 10 in San Pedro Play- 
house, in the Town Hall Series. A 
large audience gave evidence of its en- 
joyment, which was increased by his 
singing ‘Hills of Home’, composed by 
Oscar Fox, San Antonio song writer. 
The composer played the accompani- 
ment and received an ovation. 


G.-M. T. 





Washington Heights Choral Society 
Rehearses 

The Washington Heights Oratorio 
and Choral Society is rehearsing every 
Tuesday evening at 8.15 p. m. in the 
Washington Heights Town Club, 620 
West 158th St., under the leadership of 
Hunter Sawyer. An unusual program 
is being prepared for Christmas. Per- 
sons who like to sing are cordially in- 
vited to attend the rehearsals. For the 
forthcoming Christmas concert tenors 
and basses especially are needed. 





Castelnuovo Tedesco Composes Duets 
for Steele and Clovis 

Eleanor Steele and Hall Clovis, duet- 
tists, will sing three Shakespearian duets 
on their forthcoming European tour, 
which have been composed for them by 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco. They will be ac- 
companied by the composer at their con- 
cert in Florence, Italy. The duettists 
are under the management of Albert 
Morini. 





Labunski Begins Lecture Series at 
Vassar 

Felix Roderick Labunski, composer, 
who came to this country to give lec- 
tures on various aspects of Polish music, 
began his tour with a lecture at Vassar 
College on Nov. 17. The lecture was 
entitled “A Great Epoch in Polish Mu- 
sic: 1600-1750.” 
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TIME MAGAZINE NAMES 
SARGEANT MUSIC EDITOR 


Former Critic of New York American 
and N. Y. Philharmonic Player 
Obtains New Position 

Winthrop Sargeant, musicologist and 
former critic of the New York Ameri- 
can during the season of 1936-'37, has 
joined the staff of Time magazine as 
music editor. 

Mr. Sargeant was at one time on the 


Cameo 


Winthrop Sargeant 


staff of Musica America. Later he 
was on the staff of the Brooklyn Eagle 
during the seasons of 1934-’35 and 
1935-36. A violinist, he has been a 
member of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, the New York Sym- 
phony and the San Francisco Sym 
phony. He has also contributed nu- 
merous articles to the Saturday Evening 
Post, MustcaAL AMERICA, Theatre Arts 
Monthly and other magazines. 

He was the head of the department 
of theory and composition of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society Scholar- 
ship School, studied violin with Lucien 
Capet of Paris, composition with Julius 
Golde of San Francisco and with Carl 
Prohaska of Vienna. 





ASCAP Gets Temporary Injunction in 
Nebraska 

Lincotn, Nes., Nov. 20.—A_ tem- 
porary injunction order in the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers case, signed by Circuit Judge 
Gardner and District Judges Munger 
and Donohue, filed in District Court 
on Nov. 13, enjoined state officers and 
county attorneys from attempting to en- 
force a state law recently passed by the 
legislature. This law sought to make it 
unlawful for composers, authors, pub- 
lishers or owners of copyright music, 
to form an organization in Nebraska 
or elsewhere, if one of the objects is 
the determination of license fees to be 
paid by the users of such music. 





Coolidge Quartet Concerts Broadcast 
from Washiagton 
WasHINGTON, Nov. 20.—A series of 
chamber music concerts under the aus- 
pices of the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation will be broadcast from 
Washington Nov. 27, Dec. 4, 11, and 18 
over a CBS network. The Coolidge 
Quartet is the ensemble participating 
and assisting artists are Quincy Porter, 
viola; Georges Barrére, flute: Frank 
Sheridan, pianist; Gustave Langenus, 
clarinet. The first concert took place on 
Nov. 13 and the second was scheduled 

for Nov. 20. 
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PORTLAND SYMPHONY 
STARTS NEW SERIES 


Van Hoogstraten Conducts at 
Initial Concert of His 
Twelfth Year 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 20.—Willem 
van Hoogstraten came to the conduct- 
or’s desk at the auditorium, on Nov. 15, 
to face a rising audience, as he did for 
the first time, twelve years ago. The 
orchestra prefaced the inauguration of 
its twenty-fifth season with the playing 
of the ‘Star Spangled Banner’. Mr. 
van Hoogstraten’s reading of Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony was adapted 
to conception of mood and melody and 
the expression of the exuberance of the 
final movement was excellent. The Pre- 
lude to ‘Lohengrin’, three Brahms 
‘Hungarian’ Dances and the novelty 
ballet suite, ‘Good-Humored Ladies’, 
Scarlatti-Tommasini, and Polka and 
Variante from ‘Schwanda’, elicited 
rounds of applause. 

Several changes in the personnel of 
the orchestra were noted. The three 
new principals are Boris Blinder, who 
was first ‘cellist for five years of the 
Orchestre Symphonique de Paris under 
Pierre Monteux; Fred Harnach, former 
contrabass player with the National O,- 
chestral Association of New York, and 
Esther Hare Furnas, recently violist 
with NBC in San Francisco. Other ad- 
ditions are Robert Sonderskov, former 
cellist with the St. Paul Symphony; 
Leslie Hildenbrandt, violinist of the 
Cincinnati Civic Orchestra, and Arden 
Huff, bassoonist of the U. S. Army 
Band, at Washington, D. C. 

Lois Steers is a new and valuable ac- 
quisition to the board of directors of the 
Portland Symphony Society. Miss 
Steers was the leading impresario of 
the Northwest for thirty-three years 
prior to her retirement two years ago. 

Lily Pons captivated an audience of 
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Led the 


Willem van 


Hoogstraten, Who 
Opening Concert of His Twelfth Year with 
the Portland Symphony 


5,000, at the auditorium, on Nov. 6. 
The program included arias from “The 
Barber of Seville’, ‘Mireille’, and 
‘Lakmé’ and a miscellany of songs rang- 
ing from early Italian composers to 
Frank La Forge. Miss Pons shared 
the applause with her accompanist, 
Lester Hodges and Robert Millard, first 
flautist of the symphony. An extra 
event was Angna Enters’s ‘Episodes in 
Dance Form’, with Kenneth Yost at 
the piano, on Nov. 9. The twelve epi- 
sodes were generously applauded. 

The Monday Musical Club honored 
Mr. van Hoogstraten with a reception 
at the home of Mrs. George W. Jo- 
seph. An ensemble program was pre- 
sented by Robert Millard, Sam Fisher, 
Mary Coin Fisher, Owen Sanders and 
J. E. Waitt, of the woodwind choir of 
the symphony, and by Prospera Pozzi, 
Gladys Johnson and William Manfredi, 
nt the string choir. 

JoceLyN FOULKES 
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NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS SOLOISTS 


Bori and Rosenthal Appear 
with Orchestra under 
Kindler’s Baton 


Wasuinctoxn, D. C.. Nov. 20— 
Lucrezia Bori, whom the National Sym- 
phony considers its godmother, gave 
the orchestra’s mid-week concert series 
a brilliant start on Now 10 when she 
appeared as soloist in Constitution Hall. 

The former Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, now embarked on a farewell tour 
of the United States, proved she is still 
a favorite. She was welcomed back not 
only as an artist, but as the friend who 
came to Washington back in 1931 to 
be the newly organized National Sym- 
phony’s first soloist. Miss Bori sang 
under Dr. Hans Kindler’s baton again 
last week, presenting two arias from 
Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro’, and an- 
other from Charpentier’s “Louise”. 

Moriz Rosenthal, the veteran pianist, 
was soloist at Dr. Kindler’s second Sun- 
day afternoon concert of the season on 
Nov. 14. He appeared with the orches- 
tra in Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor, 
and later played a group by Chopin. 
While he came to Washington for a 
recital last season, this was his first 
appearance in the Capital as a symphony 
soloist. 





Rachmaninoff Welcomed 


Another pianist was heard in Con- 


and, as usual, by packed house— 
Rachmaninoff. The Russian displayed 
artistry and flawless technique over the 
course of a widely varied program, 
which ended, also as usual, with his 
own Prelude in C Sharp Minor. 

Nino Martini’s many admirers in 
Washington had their afternoon in Con- 
stitution Hall, when the popular young 
tenor appeared in recital on Nov. 7. He 
was welcomed cordially and ardent ap- 
plause punctuated his program. Miguel 
Sandoval was the assisting artist and 
accompanist. 

First important choral event of the 
season was presented in Washington 
Cathedral on Nov. 1, when the Wash- 
ington Choral Society, Louis N. Pot- 
ter, conductor, performed Brahms’s 
‘German Requiem.” Ruby Potter, so- 
prano, and Edwin C. Steffe, tenor, were 
soloists. They were supported by Rob- 
ert Barrow, cathedral organist, and in- 
strumentalists of the National Sym- 
phony. 

A new string quartet, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Ensemble, played a concert in 
the Raleigh Hotel. Mme. Amelia Conti, 
harpist, and Sylvia Grazzini, soprano, 
were soloists. 

Jay Watz 


FUND SERIES IS BEGUN 








Mu Phi Epsilon Chapter Gives Concert 
for Scholarship Benefit 

The first of five concerts for the bene- 
fit of the scholarship fund of the Tau 
Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon was 
given Nov. 16 at the Barbizon Plaza by 
Leota Lane, lyric soprano, and Virginia 
Hamister, pianist. Ruth Bradley ac- 
companied Miss Lane. 

On Dec. 7 Hazel Griggs, pianist, and 
Ellen Repp, contralto, will continue the 
series. A concert by Marian Anderson 
Owen and Benjamin Owen, duo-pian- 
ists, and Katherine Urban, soprano, is 
scheduled for Jan. 25. On March 1 
Ruth Bradley, pianist, and Vera Neeley, 
contralto, will be heard and on March 
22 Betty Martin, soprano, and Caroline 


Thomas, violinist, will bring the series 
to a close. The chapter is also planning 
two musicales and teas of which the 
dates will be announced later. A musi- 
cale and tea for the Episcopal Actors’ 
Guild will be held at the Little Church 
Around the Corner later in the season. 


CINCINNATI LISTS 
FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


Works and Soloists Announced 
for Brahms Cycle Under 
Baton of Goossens 

CincINNATI, Nov. 20.—Four pairs 
of concerts devoted to the works of 
Brahms will be given by the Cincinnati 
Symphony in January and February. 
They are not included in the regular 
subscription series of the orchestra. 
The cycle will embrace the four sym- 
phonies, two piano concertos, violin 
concerto, and the ‘German Requiem’, as 
well as the ‘Academic’ and ‘Tragic’ 
Overtures and the Haydn Variations. 

Robert Casadesus, French pianist, 
has been engaged to play the D Minor 
Piano Concerto on Jan. 21 and 22. His 
performance will be preceded by the 
‘Academic Festival’ Overture and will 
be followed by the Symphony No. 1 in 
C Minor. The second concert a week 
later will bring Jascha Heifetz as soloist 
in the Violin Concerto. This program 
will include the Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn and the Fourth Symphony. 
Artur Schnabel comes to play the B 
Flat Piano Concerto on Feb. 4 and 5, 
which is scheduled to follow the ‘Tragic’ 
Overture and the Third Symphony on 
the program. The cycle comes to a 
close on Feb. 11 and 12 with the Second 
Symphony and the ‘Requiem’. Jeanette 
Vreeland, soprano; Alexander Kissel- 
burgh, baritone, and the May Festival 
Chorus will participate. Eugene 
Goossens will conduct the entire series. 


Boccherini Symphony Introduced 


The third pair of concerts of the 
regular season took place Nov. 5 and 6 
with Richard Crooks as soloist. Mr. 
Crooks sang Bach’s familiar air ‘Tf 
Thou Be Near’ and Beethoven’s ‘Ade- 
laide’. Later in the program he made 
a second appearance with two arias 
from ‘Manon.’ For good measure, he 
added Strauss’s ‘Die Nacht’ as an en- 
core. 

After offering a sprightly performance 
of the overture to ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’, Mr. Goossens continued in the 
same vein with the first novelty of the 
program. This was a Symphony in A 
of Boccherini, never before played in 
America, if the publisher is correct. It 
is a charming and spirited work. Dur- 
ing the second half of the concert he 
introduced Turina’s ‘Sinfonia Sevillana’, 
a skillfully written and colorful work, 
also new to Cincinnati audiences. 
Chabrier’s ‘Espana’, something of a 
specialty with this orchestra, ended the 
program. FREDERICK YEISER 
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ROCHESTER ENJOYS 
A SPANISH PROGRAM 


Singer and Four Dancers Appear 
At Philharmonic Concert 
Led by Iturbi 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 19.—The 
second evening concert by the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic, José Iturbi conduc- 
tor, was given before a large and very 
cordial audience at the Eastman Theatre 
Nov. 11. It was an all-Spanish pro- 
gram, with five guest artists—Chacha 
Aguilar, contralto, and Monna Montes, 
Rosita Ortega, Angel Cansino and Juan 
Martinez, dancers. The dancers were 
treated as if they were part of the or- 
chestra—just different instrumentation 
—and their gay costumes and vivid 
dancing in the various folk dances pre- 
sented by Mr. Iturbi were keenly en- 
joyed by the audience. Miss Aguilar’s 
big and warm contralto tones fitted in 
well with the music also. Mr. Iturbi 
had various lighting effects on the stage 
to harmonize with the mood of the mu- 
sic, and the whole effect of the pro- 
gram was quite an innovation. 

The first matinee of the season was 
given on Nov. 18 before an unusually 
large audience. The theatre was well 
filled. The program included Berlioz’s 
‘Roman Carnival’ Overture, Brahms’s 
Symphony, No. 2, Waltzes from Rich- 
ard Strauss’s ‘Rosenkavalier’, Ravel’s 
‘Pavane pour une infante défunte’ and 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. 
The orchestra played the symphony 
beautifully, especially the first move- 
ment, and the audience recalled Mr. 
Iturbi many times after its close, and 
at the end of the program. 

Walter Gieseking, pianist, played a 
delightful recital in Kilbourn Hall on 
Nov. 9, after an absence of several 
years. The hall was crowded with an 
enthusiastic audience. 

Mary Ertz WILL 








CINCINNATI RECITALS 
ARE VARIED IN SCOPE 





Jepson and Sack Sing — Dupré Offers 
an Organ Recital and Afternoon 
Musicales Begin a Series 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 20.—Helen Jepson 
was the first attraction of the Artist 
Series on Oct. 25 in Taft Auditorium. 
She confined herself chiefly to songs of 
no great weight but of considerable 
charm, all unhackneyed, and to some of 
the more obvious operatic arias. 

The following evening Marcel Dupré, 
French organist, appeared in a joint 
recital with his daughter, Marguerite, 
pianist, at Music Hall under the spon- 
sorship of the Southern Ohio Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists. 
He played works of Bach, Handel, Mo- 
zart, Sowerby, Saint-Saéns, Alexander 
Russell, Ibert and his own ‘Angelus’, 
Op. 34, No. 2. The organist was to 
have improvised a sonata movement 
on two themes chosen from the four sub- 
mitted to him. He found all four so 
interesting, however, that he used them 
all, two in a sonata movement and two 
in a scherzo. 

Erna Sack, coloratura soprano, made 
her American debut on Oct. 29 before 
the Matinee Musicale Club at the Hall 
of Mirrors in the Netherland Plaza. 
She revealed talent as a singer of the 
conventional type. This she did in a 
group of songs by Strauss, Reger and 
Mark. During the last week of October 
the series of Afternoon Musicales given 
at the Wilson Auditorium began on the 
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campus of the University of Cincinnati 
under the auspices of the Conservatory 
of Music. These will take place periodi- 
cally on Sunday afternoon throughout 
the season. 

The first introduced Vojmir Attl, 
harpist, a new member of the Conserva- 
tory faculty, who played Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Fantasie’. Then, assisted by William 
Pfeiffer, flute; Emil Schmachtenberg, 
clarinet; Howard Colf, violin; Mihail 
Stolarewski, viola; and Arthur Bowen, 
‘cello, he gave a most commendable ac- 
count of himself in Ravel’s Introduc- 
tion and Allegro. The Quartet in B 
Minor, Op. 4, No. 1, of Tanieff, also ap- 
peared on the program. The players 
just mentioned gave it a thoroughly 
competent performance as they did to 
two movements of Schumann’s Quartet 
in F, Op. 41, No. 2. Pa es 


DENVER SYMPHONY 
INAUGURATES YEAR 


Tureman Conducts Opening Con- 
cert with Cherniavsky 
Soloist in Schumann 








DeENnvER, Nov. 20.—The Denver Civic 
Symphony, Horace E. Tureman, con- 
ductor, gave the first concert in its six- 
teenth season at the Municipal Auditor- 
ium on Oct. 31. There were very few 
changes in the personnel of the orc ~ 
tra, which insured a better ensemble 
the outset of the season than in aneee 
years when there was a larger turn-over 
of players. 

The program opened with a scholarly 
reading of the ‘Tragic’ Overture of 
Brahms, which the orchestra played with 
fine sonority of tone. This was followed 
by Respighi’s ‘The Fountains of Rome’. 
Jan Cherniavsky was soloist in the Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra in A Minor 
by Schumann. Cherniavsky played with 
beautiful tone; his interpretation of the 
Schumann work was not always tradi 
tional, but interesting. He gave encores 
of modernistic works. The program 
closed with the ’Emperor’ march, by 
Wagner. 

Kryl Orchestra Appears 

Oberfelder and Slack presented Bo- 
humir Kryl and his orchestra as the 
second attraction in their subscription 
series. The ensemble, consisting of 
some thirty-eight members, presented a 
very pleasing program. Among the 
numbers were the Overture to ‘The Bar- 
tered Bride’ by Smetana; ‘Tales from 
The Vienna Woods’ by Strauss; and 
The Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, from 
‘The New .World’ by Dvorak. Kryl 
proved a fine conductor and his orches- 
tral, although small, gave a very good 
account of itself. Mary McCormic was 
soloist and sang ‘Pleurez Mes Yeux’ 
from ‘Le Cid’, by Massenet. 

Under Miriam Patterson Campbell, 
Pro Musica opened its season on Oct 
25. Angna Enters was the opening at- 
traction. Her program consisted of va- 
ried interpretations of compositions and 
episodes in dance form, including the 
‘American Ballet, 1914-16’; ‘Little Sally 
Water’; ‘Aphrodite’; ‘Danse Macabre’, 
and numerous others. Kenneth Yost was 
at the piano. Other attractions in the 
Pro Musica series will include the Pas- 
quier Trio, Serge Prokofieff, pianist, 
and Andres Segovia, guitarist. 

The first concert in the Oberfelder- 
Slack subscription series was given on 
Oct. 21 by Kirsten Flagstad with Ed- 
win McArthur at the piano. Every 
seat in the auditorium was sold and about 
800 extra chairs were placed on the 
stage. 


Oberfelder and Slack are offer- 
ing an additional popular concert series 
of operas, screen, and radio stars. The 
artists appearing in the series will be 
Gladys Swarthout, Lanny Ross, Mar- 
garet Speaks, Nino Martini, and Ru- 
binoff. 

The Denver Musicians Society held 
its first open meeting of the year on 
Oct. 20. Benjamin Gilbert, president, 
was in the chair and Mme. Gauffin of 
Stockholm, Sweden, was the guest art- 
ist and sang a delightful group of 
Swedish songs. Edwin McArthur spoke 
on his experiences at the Salzburg Fes- 
tival last summer. Joun C. KenpDet 





Ralph Wolfe Plays with National 
Symphony in Richmond, Va. 


Ricumonp, Va, Nov. 20—Ralph 
Wolfe, pianist, was soloist with the Na- 
tional Symphony, Hans Kindler, conduc- 
tor, in the Mosque on the evening of Nov. 
16. Mr. Wolfe, who grew up in Richmond 
and started his musical training here, gave 
a well rounded and musicianly perform- 
ance of Mozart’s A Major Concerto and 
was rewarded with prolonged applause. 
remainder of the program included 
Tchaikovsky's Fourth Symphony, a Toc- 

on by _Frescobaldi_ nd the Overture to 
The Flying Dutchman’ 





.Bodanya Sings in Allentown in Place 


of Lehmann 
ALLENTOWN, Pa., Nov. 20.—wNatalie 
Bodanya, soprano of tt ve Metropolitan 


OF; pera 1. sang here in place of L atte 
Le nn, who had ine scheduled to 
appe when the latter suffered a slight 
injury to her throat at her concert in 
the Tow bese in New York a few 
nights iously. The occasion was 


Te\ 
the first concert in the tenth series of 


the All wn Community Concert As- 
sociation "Miss Bodanya was warmly 
praised by both press and public for her 
singing. Collins Smith was the accom- 





Fowler and Tamara Appear in Garden 


City 
Garpen City, L. I. Nov. 20—A 
large audience gathered at Adelphi Col- 





lege, Garden to see Fowler and 
lamara in a program of Spanish dances 
on Nov. 17. Mme. Tamara included a 
new dance, ‘Fl *, on the program, 
and was seen in two other solos, ‘Valse 
lriste’ and “La Corrida’ 
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TO INTRODUCE SIBELIUS WORK 


Harold and Marion Berkeley, violin- 
ist and pianist, respectively, will give 
what is said to be the first New York 
performance of Sibelius’s Sonatine in 
E for violin and piano in a recital at 
the Steinway Hall on Dec. 9. They will 
also play Enesco’s Sonata in A Minor, 
No. 3, and the Brahms Sonata in A. 
Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley, who are asso- 
ciated with the concert project of the 
Association of American Colleges, have 
also made what is reputed to be the first 
recording of Ernst Bloch’s Sonata for 
Gamut records. They are on the faculty 
of the Institute of Musical Art and Mr. 
Berkeley is conductor of the Hartford 
Oratorio Society. 





Luboshutz and Nemenoff Complete Tour 


Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Neme- 
noff, duo-pianists, recently completed 
thirteen engagements upon their current 
concert tour which began on Oct. 12 
and ended on Nov. 15. The tour in- 
cluded appearances in upper New York 
state, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, four 
recitals in Texas, one in Louisiana and 
one in Illinois. On Nov. 26 they will be 
heard in recital in Boston, and will give 
their New York recital on Jan. 4 in 
Carnegie Hall. They will then under- 
take another concert tour of thirty- 
seven recitals to be given between Janu- 
ary and April of 1938. 
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CONDUCTOR MAKES 
DEBUT IN TORONTO 


Unger Leads Symphony in First 
North American Appearance 
—Piastro Is Soloist 


Toronto, Nov. 20.—The second con- 
cert of the Toronto Symphony was me- 
morable for the first appearance on this 


continent of the German conductor, 
Heinz Unger, as guest conductor. In 
addition to this distinguished guest, 
Mishel Piastro, violinist, was guest 
soloist. 

The ‘Haffner’ Symphony of Mozart 


was played by the orchestra under Dr. 
Unger’s leadership, who gave a re- 
strained and magnetic reading of the 
music. Sir Ernest MacMillan con- 
ducted Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, 
with Mr. Piastro as soloist, whose per- 
formance was one of the most impres- 
sive ever given in this city. The solo- 
ist received a prolonged ovation. 

The Salzburg Opera Guild opened its 
first season at Eaton Auditorium with 
a thoroughly enjoyable and authentic 
presentation of ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ under 


the direction of Alberto Erede. Other 
operas presented during the engage- 
ment were: ‘Le Pauvre Matelot’, ‘An- 


gélique’, ‘The Matrimonial Market’ and 
‘The Coronation of Poppea’. 
The Board of Trustees of Massey 


Hall announced a Spring festival for 
Toronto to be held on May 16, 17 and 
18. The Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy, will be the main fea- 
ture of each of the four performances 
that have been planned. Soloists, vocal 
and instrumental, will assist. The final 
concert will be under Sir Ernest Mac- 
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Heinz Unger, Who Made His North American 
Debut Conducting the Toronto Symphony 


Millan, when the Conservatory Choir 
will join with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in the presentation of a choral work 
of first magnitude. The coming festival 
will be in the nature of an experiment 
and it is hoped that from it may de- 
velop visiting 
Metropolitan Opera Company 

Josef Hofmann gave a recital in 
Eaton Auditorium on Nov. 12. The 
outstanding works of his program, if 
any could be singled out as such, were 
the ‘Waldstein’ Sonata of Beethoven, 
Schumann’s ‘Kreisleriana’ and a group 
of Chopin. 


The Massey Hall Celebrity Series 
was opened on Nov. 2, by the Jooss 
Ballet. Significant were the presenta- 


tions of ‘The Mirror’, and “The Green 
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Table’, and others were: ‘The Big City’, 
‘Ball in Old Vienna’, ‘Pavane’, ‘Seven 
Heroes’ and ‘The Prodigal Son’. 

The first concert by the Conservatory 
String Quartet was given on Nov. 13, at 
the Concert Hall of the Conservatory of 


Music. The program included Sme- 
tana’s Quartet, ‘Aus Meinem Leben’, 
Bloch’s ‘Sketches’ and the F Major 


Quartet, Op. 59, No. 1, by Beethoven. 
The quartet, commencing its fourth 
season, has won a large place in the 
musical life of the city and province. 
Ropert H. ROBERTS 





MANITOBA TEACHERS 
STAGE CONVENTION 


200 Meet at Portage La Prairie 
—Minneapolis Symphony 
Visits Winnipeg 





Wiunnipec, Nov. 20.—The eighteenth 
annual convention of the Manitoba 
Music Teachers Association was held 
in Portage la Prairie on Oct. 25 and 26. 
Over two hundred members were pres- 
ent at the opening banquet, Prof. W. L. 
Wright, president of the association of 
Brandon, presiding. Guest speakers on 
that occasion were Dr. John Mackay, 
principal of Manitoba College; Minnie 
Boyd, president of the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Music Teachers Associations ; 
Dr. H. Atkinson, Portage La Prairie, 
and Eva Clare, director of music of the 
University of Manitoba. Greetings to 
delegates were offered by Mrs. R. A. 
Johnston, president of the Portage La 
Prairie branch. The sessions on Oct. 27 
were devoted to instructive discussions 
of the various aspects of music teaching 
and music in the rural community. 

The Minneapolis Symphony, Daniele 
Amfitheatrof, conducting, gave two very 
successful concerts on Nov. 8 in the 
Auditorium before capacity audiences. 
The matinee program was one of excep- 
tional interest to children, and the 
young listeners, over four thousand, 
were most enthusiastic in their appre- 
ciation. 

At the evening concert, the program 
included Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 
4, Corelli’s Suite for Strings, Debussy’s 
‘Nocturnes’, and Strauss’s ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel’. 

The opening meeting of the Women’s 
Musical Club, Mrs. W. H. Collum, 
president, was held on Nov. 1 in the 
concert-hall of the Auditorium. The 
guest artist was Marjorie Lawrence, 
soprano, whose program included music 
by Brahms, Mussorgsky, Strauss, Wag- 


ner, Besly, Day and Philips. Felix 
Wolfes was the accompanist. 
Hugh Bancroft, organist, was the 


guest artist of the Wednesday Morning 
Musicale on Oct. 27. The program in- 
cluded selections from Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Handel and Franck, and was given 
in All Saints Church. 

Mendelssohn was the subject of the 
program for the Wednesday Morning 
Musicale on Noy. 10. The artists con- 
tributing to the program were Agnes 
Kelsey, soprano; Roberta Briggs, Gor- 
don Kushner, Frank Thorolfson, Ches- 
ter Duncan, pianists; Irene Diehl, vio- 
linist, and Edward Gaskill, ‘cellist. 

Cecile Henderson, pianist, and Agnes 
Kelsey, soprano, gave the opening pro- 
gram of the Music Group of the Uni- 
versity Women’s Club on Oct. 28. 
Myron Masnik has been appointed con- 
ductor of the choir of the Canadian- 
Ukrainian Institute Prosivata. Doris 
Adams Hunn of Des Moines gave a 
lecture on Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 
4, on Nov. 6, in the lecture theatre of 


the University. The speaker was intro- 
duced by Eva Clare. The lecture was 
sponsored by the Junior League of 
Winnipeg. Mary MONCRIEFF 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
VISITS BALTIMORE 


Rosenthal Soloist in Schumann 
Concerto Under Kindler 
in First of Series 


Battrmore, Nov. 20.—The National 
Symphony, Hans Kindler, conductor, 
with Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, as solo- 
ist, gave the first concert of the local 
series on Nov. 9 at the Lyric before a 
very large audience. 

The increase in the list of the sub- 
scribers and the enlarged patronage of 
the National Symphony is largely due 
to the conductor’s appealing programs 
which are of high standard. Freshness 
of projection was noted in the Fresco- 
baldi Toccata, the Bach-Reger choral 
transcription and the Tchaikovsky Sym- 
phony No. 4. With the Schumann Con- 
certo in A Minor Moriz Rosenthal wove 
a spell of tonal beauty and _ technical 





agility which was a model of artistic 
achievement. 
Erica Morini, violinist, with Milton 


Kaye at the piano, appeared at the Pea- 
body Conservatory on Nov. 12, present- 
ing the program of the third recital. 
Readings of the Spohr Concerto, the 
‘Carmen’ Fantasia of Sarasate, and the 
classic Tartini examples, delighted the 
audience. It is rare that a recitalist may 
claim such devoted attention as given 
this artist. 

The public concerts held under the 
auspices of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany at its auditorium each Sunday 
afternoon had their inception for the 
season on Nov. 14. The initial program 
was presented by the choral group of 
the Neighborhood Improvement Club of 
Govans under Edyth Gorsuch Onion 
with Ruth Van Arsdale Spicer, accom- 
panist, and Roberta Franke as solo 
pianist. 

The program stressed the works of 
American composers giving represen- 
tation to Franz Bornschein, Baltimore 
musician; Joseph Clokey, Samuel Rich- 
ard Gaines and John Prindele Scott. 
This series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs is planned by J. Norris Hering. 


Pr. C. B. 
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BACH SERIES DRAWS 
LOS ANGELES CROWD 


‘St. Matthew Passion’ and Mass 
in B Minor Given During 
Two-Day Festival 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—Several 
programs of music by Johann Sebastian 
Bach brought capacity audiences to the 
First Congregational, John Smallman, 
director of music, on November 12 and 
13. Marcel Dupré opened the series 
with an afternoon program, playing the 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, G 
Minor Fantasy, Sonata in E Flat, and a 
group of four chorales. The Merem- 
blum String Ensemble played outstand- 
ingly at the evening program. Mr. 
Smallman conducted the Cathedral 
Choir in excerpts from the ‘St. Matthew 
Passion’ and there were two-piano 
works played by Creighton Pasmore 
and Victor Treice, and the Double 
Violin Concerto, played by Rudy Koff 
and Julia Malloy. Leon Leonardi, 
director of KFWB radio station, and an 
authority on Bach’s music, was guest 
conductor in several compositions. 

The third program included organ 
works, played by Clarence Mader, piano 
works played by Margaretha Lohmann, 
and two short cantatas, sung by a quar- 
tet composed of Ruth Somerindyke, 
Ruth Terry Koechig, Thomas McGrana- 
han and Frank Pursell. The combined 
choirs were led by Mr. Smallman in a 
reverent performance of the Mass in B 
Minor at the evening program 


Galli-Curci Returns 


The return of Galli-Curci brought 
out a large audience as the first attrac- 
tion in the Behymer series on Nov. 2. 
The program was somewhat reminis- 
cent of other days, closing with “Home, 
Sweet Home.” Homer Samuels was the 
accompanist. Marietta Bitter, harpist, 
made her debut recently in an attrac- 
tive recital in the Wilshire-Ebell. Her 
playing revealed musicianly skill and 
appreciation for the niceties of the 
classic school. Miss Bitter was assisted 
by the Noack String Quartet, which 
was heard in two movements of the 
Debussy Quartet and assisted the solo- 
ist in Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro. 

Martha Vaughn, soprano, gave the 
first of two recitals in the same theatre 
on Nov. 12, devoting her program to 
songs by male composers. 
voice of beautiful quality, which she 
uses with taste, Miss Vaughn achieved 
a distinct success. John Hopper was at 
the piano. 

The MacDowell Club of Allied Arts, 
Mrs. William Dellamore, president, in- 
augurated its season with a reception 
and program at the Figueroa Playhouse 
A program of artistic merit was pre- 
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pianist; Ernest Charles, tenor, and com- 
poser; Walter Eyre, baritone, and Rob- 
ert Flack and John Hopper, accompan- 
ists. The large attendance indicated a 
successful year for the club. 

Hat D. Crain 


JUILLIARD PUPILS 
HEAR SACHSE TALKS 


Metropolitan Stage Director 
Lectures on Development 
of Opera 


Leopold Sachse, stage director at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, who is giv- 
ing a course of Tuesday afternoon lec- 











Leopold Sachse 


tures on “History and Aesthetics” at 
the Juilliard School of Music on Nov. 
16, spoke on “The Function of Ballet in 
the development of Opera.” 

Mr. Sachse described the place that 
the early Italian Commedie delle Arte 
had carried on in the development of 
opera begun by the early Florentine 
works such as the “‘Amfiparnasso’ of 
Orazio Vecchi and Peri’s ‘Euridice’. A 
modern version of the form is Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’, which 
had its American premiere at the school 
in 1934 

He also spoke of Moliére’s contribu- 
tion in the pantomime-ballets written 
for the French Court under Louis XIV, 
in which the playwright took part, also 
of his discovery in the roya' ballet of 
Lully who later wrote music for Mo- 
liére’s pieces besides writing numerous 
operas and getting established the ‘Aca- 
démie Royale de Musique’, now the 
‘Grand Opera’. 

Mr. Sachse’s lectures, which are open 
to the general public as well as to the 
pupils of the school, are designed to in- 
clude the entire history of opera down to 
the present time 





Hart House Quartet Begins Scandinavian 
Tour 

The Hart House String Quartet, 
after appearing in two return concerts 
in London on Oct. 29 and 31, began a 
Scandinavian tour on Nov. 6. They will 
be heard in Gothenburg, Lund, Malmo, 
Ystad, Stockholm and Copenhagen, giv- 
ing eight concerts in twelve days. At 
the conclusion of their Scandinavian 
tour they will be heard in two broad- 
casts for the B. B. C., and will make a 
final appearance in a program with 
Maggie Tevte in London on Dec. 17, 
sailing for America on the following 
day 


LOUISVILLE HEARS 
ITS NEW ORCHESTRA 


Recently Organized Symphony 
Is Conducted by Whitney 
in Debut Concert 

LoutsviL_e, Nov. 20.—The first con- 
cert by the newly organized Louisville 
Civic Orchestra, under Robert Whitney, 
was given at the Memorial Auditorium 
on Nov. 2, before a large audience. 

Both orchestra and conductor were 
highly praised for the admirable work 
done in the short time in which they 
have had to do it. Mr. Whitney was 
engaged in the late Spring, got his 
orchestra together in the Summer and 
began rehearsals in the Autumn. The 
playing body has not worked with the 
conductor more than two months alto- 
gether, vet because the orchestra is 
largely made up of experienced players, 
the results were very satisfactory. Mr. 
Whitney is young, yet experienced, full 
of enthusiasm, broadminded, catholic in 
his tastes and desirous of the best re 
sults. 

The works played at this initial con- 
cert were Glinka’s Overture to ‘Russ- 
lan and Ludmilla’, Haydn’s Symphony 
in B Flat, Smetana’s ballet suite from 
“The Bartered Bride’, Mahler’s Adagietto 
from the Fifth Symphony, and Strauss’s 
‘Southern Roses’ waltz. 

The Louisville Civic Orchestra is one 
of the divisions of the Louisville Civic 
Arts Association, which also sponsors 
the Louisville Chorus and the Louisville 
Ballet. The orchestra is scheduled for 
three concerts, the chorus for two and 
the ballet for one, during the 1937-38 
season. HARVEY PEAKE 








Rabinof Appears in Wichita Series 

Wicuita, KAn., Nov. 20.—Second in 
the Civic Music Association series was 
a concert by Benno Rabinof, violinist, 
given before a large and enthusiastic 
audience which demanded several en 
cores. The program included the Vi- 
valdi-Busch Suite in A, Schumann’s 
\ Minor Sonata, Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo and a final virtuosic group ending 
with the Paganini-Kreisler ‘I Palpiti’ 
Variations. J. B. 





SINGS IN PROVIDENCE OPERA 
Emma Beldan, Who Sang the Role of Mimi 
in ‘La Bohéme' Given by the New England 

Grand Opera Company 


Provipence, R. I., Nov. 20.—The 
New England Grand Opera Company 
gave a performance of Puccini’s ‘La Bo- 
héme’ at the Metropolitan Theatre on 
Nov. 4 with Emma Beldan, soprano, 
singing the part of Mimi. Danilo Scotti 
was the conductor. G. Barsotti of the 
Chicago Civic Opera sang Rodolfo; 
Flandina Ruisi of the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera, Musetta; Claudio  Frigerio, 
Marcello; Giuseppe Interrante, Schau- 
nard; Nino Ruisi, Colline, and Pom 
pilio Malatesta, Benoit. Paul Millman 
was the general director. 





Fowler and Tamara Begin Season in 
Garden City 

\ddison Fowler and Florenz Tamara, 
dancers, opened their season on Nov. 17 
at the Adelphi College, Garden City, 
Long Island. They will present several 
new dances in their Spanish group this 
year. Their transcontinental tour will 
take them to the Pacific Coast, and while 
in California they will appear in a mo- 
tion picture in one of their “ultra mod- 
ern” interpretations. They will return 
to New York the last of May and plan 
to sail shortly thereafter for a South 
(American tour. 
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ROCHESTER ENJOYS 
‘BARBER OF SEVILLE’ 


Civic Music Association Opens 
New Season with Rossini’s 
Tuneful Old Opera 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The 
musical season opened here with the 
Rochester Civic Music Association pre- 
senting two performances of Rossini’s 
‘T'arber of Seville’-—one for each of the 
two concert series at the Eastman 
Theatre—on Oct. 22 to 23. The cast in- 
cluded five guest artists, ‘Josephine An- 
toine, soprano; George Rasely, tenor; 
Donald Beltz, baritone; Chase Bar- 
omeo, baritone, and Abrasha Robofsky, 
baritone. Others in the cast were Ralph 
Ewing, Lodima Legg and Bruce Hand- 
ley. Guy Fraser Harrison conducted 
the Civic Orchestra. The performance 
was perhaps the most finished yet pro- 
duced under the Civic Music Associa- 
tion auspices. Rossini’s charming old 
music was superbly played by the or- 
chestra, and the artists were eminintly 
satisfactory both in voice and acting. 
Large audiences witnessed the perform- 
ances and were pronouncedly cordial. 

On Monday evening, Oct. 25, the 
Eastman School Symphony, conducted 
by Dr. Howard Hanson, gave its open- 
ing concert of the season. Kenneth 
Spencer, negro bass singer with an 
exceptionally fine voice, sang two songs 
with orchestra—Beethoven’s ‘In Questa 
Tomba’, and Handel’s ‘Si, Tra I Ceppi’ 
from ‘Bernice’. The orchestral num- 
bers included Dr. Hanson’s Symphony 
No. 2, the ‘Romantic’. The orchestra, 
under Dr. Hamnson’s energetic con- 
ducting, played with good tone and clar- 
ity. There was a capacity audience. 


American Symposium 


Dr. Hanson gave a symposium of 
American music in the week beginning 
Tuesday morning, Oct. 26, with two 
sessions on Wednesday, the 27th, and the 
closing session on Thursday afternoon, 
the 28th. All were given at Kilbourn 
Hall and were open to the public. The 
last performance was broadcast. Dr. 
Hanson prefaced each composition with 
introductory remarks. Most ef the pieces 
were short, and presented with radio 
use in mind. Some of the composers 
were Charles Vardell, Wesley LaVio- 
lette, Bernhard Herrmann, Homer 
Keller, Paul Beckhelm, Robert McBride 
and others. Most of the compositions 
held the listener’s interest and were 
more mature than those presented in 
last year’s symposium. 

On Thursday, Oct. 28, Ted Shawn 
and ensemble gave an evening of ballet 
at the Eastman Theatre, with Jess 
Meeker at the piano playing his own 
compositions in support of what was de- 
scribed as an American saga in three 
acts, entitled ‘O Libertad!’ Mr. Shawn’s 
choreography was not always as 
clear as it might have been, but the 
large audience enjoyed those parts of 
the saga that it did understand. The 
youth, vigor and good training of the 
men dancers were most attractive. 

The Wagnerian Festival Singers, ap- 
pearing at the Eastman Theatre on Fri- 
day evening, Oct. 29, interested a large 
aud’ence as a new organization with 
voices of unusual amplitude and reso- 
nance, capable of coping with the long 
Wagnerian operatic excerpts making un 
the program. The singers were Hilda 


Konetzni, soprano: Marta Krasova, 
contralto; Henk Noort, tenor; Joel 
Berglund, baritone: and Alexander 


Kipnis, basso; with Richard Hageman, 
director, and Karl Young, accompanist, 


at the second piano. They were very 
cordially received. 

Dr. John Thompson, director of the 
Conservatory of Music at Kansas City, 
gave a course of three lectures on Oct. 
28, 29 and 30, on the piano for music 
teachers of the city. The lectures were 
well attended. Mary Ertz WILL 


Fritz Fall Conducts 
Greenwich Orchestra 








Viennese Musician Will Give Concert in 
Brooklyn Museum 

Fritz Fall, conductor of the Volksoper 
of Vienna, made his first New York ap- 
pearance as leader of the Greenwich 
Orchestra of the 
Federal Music Pro- 
ject on Nov. 17 in 
the Museum of 
Natural History. 
On Nov. 21 he 
conducted a_ con- 
cert in the Brook- 
lyn Museum. The 
program for both 
concerts comprised 
Goldmark’s Sak- 
untala’ overture, 
Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony, Wag- 
ner’s ‘“Tannhauser’ 
Overture and works by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Brahms and Bizet. The first con- 
cert was broadcast over station WNYC. 

Mr. Fall is a nephew of the operetta 
composer Leo Fall and has conducted 
opera and symphony concerts in many 
European centres. He has led concerts 
broadcast by ‘Radio Wien’ in his native 
city and has published articles in Euro- 
pean musical journals. Among the solo- 
ists who have appeared under his baton 
are Serge Prokofieff, Maurice Ravel, 
Alexander Tcherepnin, Maria Jeritza, 
Lauritz Melchior, Maria Olczewska, 
3ronislaw Huberman and George Bak- 
lanoff. 


WORCESTER ORATORIO 
CONDUCTOR RESIGNS 





F-itz Fall 








J. Vernon Butler and Wife Drop Posts 
Held for Forty Years—Howe 
New Conductor 

Worcester, Nov. 20.—J. Vernon 
Butler, for forty years conductor of the 
Worcester Oratorio Society, and Mrs. 
Butler, accompanist for a comparable 
period, resigned their posts this month. 
Walter Howe has been secured as the 
new conductor. Rehearsals began on 
Nov. 16 for the annual ‘Messiah’ per- 
formance of Dec. 19. 

The Worcester County Light Opera 
Club, a new group organized this fall, 
is rehearsing ‘H. M. S. Pinafore’ for 
presentation in January, and has also 
announced casts for ‘Trial by Jury’ and 
‘Cox and Box’. The production of 
‘Pinafore’ is under the general direc- 
tion of Frank Ordway, with F. Wallace 
Searle as conductor; Ernest L. Reopel 
as chorusmaster; Leslie Moore, stage 
director. 

The Civic Music Association opened 
its season on Oct. 26, when Mozart’s 
‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ was sung by the Salz- 
burg Opera Guild, Alberto Erede con- 
ducting. The Fine Arts course at Clark 
University brought the Jooss Ballet on 
Oct. 19, and Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson in a recital for two pianos on 
Oct. 26. J. F. K. 

Fritz Mahler to Conduct Federal 
Symphony 

Fritz Mahler will conduct the Fed- 
eral Symphony in two music project 
concerts, on Dec. 10 in a Wagner pro- 
gram and on Dec. 17 in a Christmas 


program, which will include excerpts 
from Handel’s ‘Messiah’. He has also 
been invited to lead the Federal Sym- 
phony of Philadelphia in a February 
concert. Mr. Mahler recently contracted 
to appear under Arthur Judson manage- 
ment. 


DELTA OMICRON PLANS 








Founders Day Celebrations Scheduled— 
First Members to Be Guests 

Cincinnati, Nov. 20.—Throughout 
the country members of Delta Omicron, 
music sorority, organized at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory in 1909, are plan- 
ning celebrations for Founders Day 
on Dec. 13. 

A bronze placque will be unveiled 
this year in the Conservatory drawing 
room and the only two living founders, 
Mrs. Lorena Creamer McClure, singer, 
and Mrs. Mabel Dunn Hopkins, vio- 
linist, both of Columbus, Ohio, will be 
guests of the National Board. Miss 
3ertha Baur will accept the placque on 
behalf of the Conservatory and Mrs. 
Lucille S. Meyer, organist and national 
advisor of Delta Omicron, will make 
the presentation speech. Minerva Cur- 
tis, singer, will greet the guests of 
honor Officially as president of Alpha 
Chapter. Many visiting dignitaries will 
attend the formal banquet to be held 
after the ceremonies. 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 28) 


pretation of the ‘Les Adieux” Someta azaim, 
as in the past, made his effects bby inteiliec- 
tual logic rather than emotional respomsiwe- 
ness. Cc. 


Helen Lanier Gives Steimway Hall 
Recital 

Helen Lanier, soprano, who thas appeared 
annually for several seasons, gawe a recital 
in Steinway Hall on the evening ci Now 
8, with Celius Dougherty at the piu 
Miss Lanier’s singing revealed the same 
interesting qualities as heretofore amd ther 
interpretative skill was again distimeusihed 
This was evident im Respigihi’s Gifhooilt “In 
Alto Mare’ which she was compellied to 
repeat. Some unfamiliar French somes 
were also sung with charm. The rex 
was one of the most agreeable so far this 
season. 





Duey Sings Debussy, Welf and 
Mussorgsky Songs 


Phil Duey, baritone of radio remown 
who gave a recital in the Town Hall om 
the evening of Nov. 9 rewealed some 
praiseworthy facets in his singing af somes 
by Debussy, Mussorgsky and Hugo Wolli 

The program began with Mozart's “Witt 
in These Hallowed Halls’, from ‘The Magix 
Flute’, and Beethoven's “Adelnidie Tie 
former, sung in English, was distmewsied 
by a fluent style, complete lack of pilat- 
form mannerisms and much charm. The 
voice lacked depth, but the head tome was 
clear and extended farther mito the temor 
range than into the lower registers 

Musicianly feeling informed this imterpre 
tations of Wolf's “Die Geneseme am dr 
Hoffnung’, ‘Thr seid die Allerschimste”, and 
*‘Seeman’s Abschied’, which was sume with 
both warmth and gusto. A lack of color 
was noticeable im the Mussorgsky items, 
‘The Seminarian’, “Death the Commander 
and ‘The Love Song of Am Idiot’, wihuch 
had, however, to be repeated 

In the Debussy bracket Mr. Duey deim- 
itely achieved a mood m “Le Son Gu Cour 
and the other songs of this composer prowed 
congenial to the timbre of Mir. Duey’s ligitt 
baritone. Bela Rozsa was the efficient ac- 
companist, and Carson Robson, g@urttanst 
assisted in the performance of two Charis 
Ives songs, ‘The Howsatomc at Stock- 
bridge’ and ‘The Greatest Mar Wi 


Lilian Stiles-Allen im American Debdat 
Lilian Stiles-Allen, dramatic soupram 


6 


hailing from England, made an Amercam 
debut in the Town Hall on the afitermoon 


of Nov. 10, accompanied by. Erno Balog 

The singer offered a program of iheron 
character including such tryimge items a: 
Beethoven’s ‘Ah! Perfido’! and “Rejoice 


Greatly’ from ‘The Messiah’. There were 
also ‘Hear Ye, Israel’ from “Egat” and 
‘Tl est Doux’ from “Hérodiade Somes 
included works by Strauss, Wolf and 
Brahms and music in Enelish br British 
composers and by Hageman 

Mme. Stiles-Allen proved herself am es 
perienced and capable singer, with wmmu 
interpretative skill and mature understamnd- 
ing of the art of song. The woe tselli 
was more persuasive mm its middie and 
lower register and her skill mm delivering 
florid music was notable. She was heard 
with pleasure by an audience of size D 


John Carroll in Annual Recital 


John Carroll, baritone, who makes an 
innual recital appearance, was heard im the 
Town Hall on the evening of Now 
ith Rhea Silberta at the pianc 
Beginning with a group m French and 
rerman, all items of which, save one, were 
mewhat hackneyed, Mr. Carroll delit- 
red the remainder of his program im Exe 
sh. This included a group of Insh some< 
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always Mr. Carroll’s best line of endeavor, 
whucit was once more quite up to his stand- 
ar@ Miss Silberta’s “Aylia’ was well given 
amd somgs by English composers were well 
received. His audience displayed definite 
imgerest throughout the evening. D. 


Naney Tew Gives Debut Program 

Nancy Tow, soprano, a product of the 
Juilliard School of Music who has ap- 
peared im Europe, gave her first local re- 
citall im Steimway Hall on the evening of 
Now. 12, with Arpad Sandor at the piano. 

Miss Tow’s program was a bouquet 
gathered im many gardens, including Spain, 
(Germany, France, England and the United 
States. Her singing was marked by inter- 
pretative skill and an understanding of her 
min capabilities, in itself an unusual en- 
dowment. Her diction was clear, particu- 
url im German. This made Weingartner’s 
iialect song, ‘Ich furcht nit Gespenster’ 
especially enjoyable. Cimara’s ‘Fiocca la 
Neve” and Respighi’s ‘Nebbie’ which seem 
to make a pair like the Mascagni and 
Leomeavallo operas, though less effective 
cr a high tham a low voice, were both well 
sume. The audience was a numerous one 
wud highly appreciative. 


The New Friends Offer Second List 


New Friends of Music, Inc. Assisting 
urtists, Kolisch Quartet; Joseph Schuster, 
relist ; Benjamin Kohon, bassoon; Louis 
Speyer and Jeam Davergie, oboes; Viktor 
Pollatschek and Manuel Valerio, clarinets ; 
Raymond Allard and Ernst Panenka, bas- 
Willem Valkenier and Walter Mac- 


SOOMS. ; 
lonald, horns. Town Hall, Nov. 14, after- 
THOTT 
Juartet im D Minor -«ees.-chubert 
Serata for Buasseon and ‘Cello in B Fiat 
<0 a SS er Mozart 
Serenade im C Mimor (K. No. 388)..... Mozart 


The New Friends of Music in their sec- 
mdi program and before their second ca- 
sacity audience offered familiar music in 
me form of Schubert’s ‘Death and the 
Waiden” Quartet, and unfamiliar in Mo- 
vant’s bassoom and ‘cello sonata. 

The members of the Kolisch ensemble 
xcieved notable playing in their interpre- 
‘atiom of Schubert’s romantic tragedy in 
some ; their performance upon this occasion 
fered from that of the previous Sunday, 
und for the better. Each man was his own 
master and together they mastered one of 
‘me fimest works im the form, giving it 
leptin amd breadth and beauty. 

% few mot too critical heads in the au- 
fiemee modded ecstatically to Mozart's 
music for bassoon and ’cello, or perhaps it 
«as ower the carefully considered perform- 
pace of it by Messrs. Schuster and Kohon. 

As im everything that Mozart ever wrote, 
musicianship was discernible, but his in- 
imation was upom this occasion not per- 
-eptiblie. A piece of hackwork, written to 
eder for one Baron Thaddeus von Diir- 
vitz, it was im everything save perform- 
ymce, pretty much of a bore, and those who 
thhowgit that since it appeared upon a pro- 
gram of chamber music and had for that 
reasom something of an esoteric connota- 
thom, were sittimg on the far side of the 
hem€e. 

The more inspired Serenade, which em- 
plowed the services of the above-listed mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony trained for 
the performance by Arthur Fiedler, one of 
tie assistamt conductors of that orchestra, 
more obviously stemmed from the well- 
sprim@ of Mozart’s imagination, bubbling 
ts way through a performance enjoyed by 
tine players as much as the audience. W. 


Leuis Shenk Heard in Song Program 


Lewis Shenk, baritone. Charles S. Lin- 
‘om, accompanist. Charles A. Baker, at the 
cgam. Towm Hall, Nov. 15, afternoon: 


‘Te Music’; “Wohin?’; “Der Lindenbaum’; 

W ithered Flowers’ wtiadnbaebandien Schubert 
fm Weedlands”; “M: arie’. enneeneseeseenns Franz 
Treachery’ ‘Sund i .cosestahenseeins Brahms 


Teil We, Mary, How to Woo Thee’ 
G. A. Hodson 
Miad a Horse” (Hungarian Folk Song) 
Arr. by Francis Korbay 


i De? ..... nancdaensdacdsnentbeana ..Grieg 
% Maid Sings I ight’. M ac Dowell 
T%e Lord’s Prayer’; ‘A Pi: antation Hymn’ 

My Shepherd” ... .... Louis Shenk 
Yarmouth Pair’...... Arr. by Peter Warlock 


The Rag Man’ .Ada Richter 

Summertime,’ from “Porgy and Bess’ 
Gershwin 

Rete? cccstsannncceneenstsind Eugen Haile 


Mr. Shenk, a Philadelphia baritone heard 
(Continued on page 37) 


Trio of New York Makes Bow 


The Trio of New York, a new chamber- 
music organization, gave its first concert 
at the David Mannes School of Music on 
the evening of Nov. 5. The group con- 
sists of Carl Friedberg, pianist ; Danil Kar- 
pilowsky, violinist, and Felix Salmond, 
‘cellist. 

The program at this concert, the first of 
a series of six, consisted of Brahms’s C 
Major Triv, Op. 87; Beethoven's piano- 
violin Sonata in F, Op. 24, and the ‘Forel- 
len’ Quintet of Schubert. in which the Trio 
had the assistance of Lillian Fuchs, viola- 
player, and M. Tivin, contrabass. 

For a new ensemble, the playing of the 
Trio was noteworthy for team work and 
good tonal balance. All three players are 
experienced in this type of music and each 
merged his personality into the whole for 
the general good. The Brahms was, per- 
haps, the most rewarding of the three 
numbers played, although all were received 
with enthusiasm by a large audience. D. 


Institute of Musical Art Gives First of 
Beethoven Sonata Series 

The first of a series of three programs 
of the violin and piano sonatas of Bee- 
thoven was given in the auditorium of the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music on the evening of Nov. 
20, by Samuel Gardner, violinist, and 
Harold Morris, pianist. The works pre- 
sented included Sonata No. 1, in D, Op. 


12, No. 1; Sonata No. 6, in A, Op. 30, 
No. 1, and Sonata No. 5, in F, Op. 24. 


The next program, by Mr. Gardner and 
Lonny Epstein, pianist, is announced for 
Dec. 11. 

To Sindel Kopp, pupil of Ronald Murat, 
violinist, was recently awarded the Bam- 
berger Scholarship by the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music. 





OPEN ORGAN SERIES 


Virginia Allen and Pietro Yon in Latter's 
Studio 

Virginia Allen, organist-pupil of Pie- 
tro Yon, gave the first of a series of 
recitals in the Yon studios on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 4. Miss Allen’s program 
included works by Guilmant, Johnston, 
Yon, Dubois and Bach. The recitals 
will be continued throughout the season. 





Reception Given for Mark Brunswick 


The Studios of Music Education gave a 
reception for Mark Brunswick, composer, 
on Nov. 7, at which was given the first per- 
formance in America of his string quartet, 
first played at the 1936 Music Festival in 
Barcelona. Mr. Brunswick is to supervise 
a composers’ forum at the Studios. 
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(Contmmurd tom foo HK 
week. Mr. Corglame gewr @ weil-dadaneed 
and mmteresting porjername ef Ge cor 
certo and was the Trecgecmt @f mmm a 
plause 


Opening Concert of the Beeteomens 

Beston Symphony, Serer Reussewtsiky 
conductor. Carnerse Halll, New TF), exemmg 

Symphony No Eroac: 

Svmphons No 

Wath more than 2 month ef cmvert be- 
hind them on them home city, Seege Keus- 
sevitzky and the Boston Semgpiwns were 
able to maugurate gdhe ordiesta’s fifty 
second season mm New York with te em 
semble m its best estate. Roth oenpienies 
were periormed with the atmest surety and 


Ferere fies were 
Sitettus 


polish. There were mp mmomeris ef opacity 
and none of muddied color. In Ge Bee 
thoven work @ wes cxhiicstre & bear 
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tively, the performance wes one yeti par 
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ot the hurried toe of the ache uni tts 
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mem ol the Pr Waet hem Tiecrrmz . ae 
nale. But the playing thromeient was of 
the most finished order 

li any conductor known & Ameria is 
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one is Mr. Koussewtzke His gertermance 
of the Finnish master’s Second Semphem 
grows with each success: 
The orchestra gave brm 2 saperd 
on this occasion. The brass sioome @ the 
climactic fale was the mest ageesiing and 
the most refed that New Soerk bes beard 
Tt 


he Wootwnk were ewan 
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img im the pastoral trio of the third move- 
ment. The strings, too, whether in the 
bread, sweeping phrases of the slow move- 
ment or the rumaway vivaccisimo of the 
Scherzo, were of challenging quality. Con- 
imctor amd orchestra were very warmly 
welcomed. There were shouts at the close 
& the Sibelius work ea 


Muriel Kerr with National Orchestral 
Association 

National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzm, conductor. Muriel Kerr, piano so- 
letst. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 15, evening: 
Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini,” Op. 23.. Berlioz 
Piane Concerto. No. 4, in G, Op. 58. . Beethoven 
Symphony im D Mimor............ Franck 
This was a program well designed to 
test the capabilities of the orchestra, for 
it embraced wide contrasts of style. Players 
and conductor met 
the challenge with 
praiseworthy zeal, 
playing the Berlioz 
overture with elan, 
the Beethoven con- 
certo with clarity 
and vigor and the 
Franck symphony 
with dramatic and 
colorful zest. There 
was nothing pallid 
in the whole-hearted 
enthusiasm of the or- 
chestra, which, in- 
deed, could have been 





Mune! Kerr . 

uriel Ke held more im leash 
to advantage. 

Berlioz: overture im places sounded 


stramgely like a Sousa march with Gallic 
trummings, but this was the composer’s, 
not the orchestra’s, fault, primarily. In the 
accompaniment to Miss Kerr’s playing Mr 
Barzim had his players more firmly in hand 

Miss Kerr’s passage-work in the first 
und last movements was clean and force- 


gatenmal Church m the same borough. 
Simee 1927. he had been conductor of the 
Hunter College Choir. He was a member 
£ the Musiciams Club, the MacDowell 
Tul f New York and of the Music 
eachers National Association 

Im 1888 he married Carrie Buckhout 
who. with ome son, Alfred Buckhout Cor- 


, 
rell, survives him 


Wilhelm von Wymetal 
eExNA, Nov. 9—Wilhelm von Wy 


metal. stage director of the Staatsoper, and 
fer some years m a similar position at the 
Metropolitan im New York, died here to- 
fay from the effects of a drug taken to 
malliate the pai of a serious illness. He 
madi beem m ill-health for a number of 


vears 


Mr. vom Wymetal came to New York in 
1922. amd remained at the Metropolitan for 
me seasons Although engaged for the 
seasom of 19351, he asked to be released 
frem: bis contract and returned to Vienna 
He came again for the season of 1935, but 
mee more had to return to Europe be- 
ause of il health 

4% mative of Vienna, he was educated at 
me Royal Academy and on his graduation, 
fecame am actor, continuing in the pro- 
fesstom for fifteen years before turning his 
attemtiom to stage directing. His first pro- 
fuctiom im New York was ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’. with Jeritza singing the title-role 
rere for the first time, on Nov. 17, 1922. 

ther notable productions made by him 
were of Spontimrs ‘La Vestale’, with Pon- 
selle, im 1925, also the comic opera, ‘Boc- 
acto’. with Jeritza, in 1931 

Before becoming associated with the 

tenma Opera, he had been at Prague and 
Letpaig as stage director. During the sea- 
som of 1927-1928, he taught at the Curtis 
School m Philadelphia 

His two sons, Wilhelm, Ir.. and Erich, 
are following their father’s profession, the 
fermer im Hollywood and the latter at the 
Vienna Overa 


Otte Bing 

Ytto Bing, for fourteen years a member 
& the music staff of the New York 
- a . : 
‘iuets-Zettung. died suddenly of a heart 
attack after attending a recital in the Town 
Hall om the evening of Nov. 13. He col- 
apsed om the street at Broadway and For- 


ful. In the dialogue between piano and 
orchestra in the second movement she con- 
veyed the serenity which breathes forth 
from the answer to the agitated challenge 
of the orchestra. The whole dynamic scale, 
however, tended to obscure the piano. In 
heavy chord work the tone became hard 
and forced, the attack too percussive. But 
as a whole it was a performance which 
merited the cordial outburst of applause 
at the close. 

The Franck symphony gave opportunity 
for smoother playing in the brass and 
wood-wind choirs. Mr. Barzin’s interpre- 
tation was on the side of speed and excite- 
ment rather than that of mystical procla- 
mation. It was an evening of sincere and 
fervent playing. With polishing, shaping 
and proportioning the work of the orches- 
tra should grow even more enjoyable. 


3. 


Siloti Appears with Juilliard Players 


Alexander Siloti appeared as piano solo- 
ist with the Orchestra of the Juilliard 
School of Music on the evening of Nov. 19 
in the auditorium of the school and under 
the baton of Albert Stoessel, playing his 
revisions of music by Tchaikovsky, Liszt 
and Schubert-Liszt. The program began 
with a creditable performance of Mussorg- 
sky’s tone-poem ‘A Night on Bald Moun- 
tain’. 

Mr. Siloti received an ovation upon his 
first appearance and at the completion of 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto in B Flat Minor, 
even greater applause. The Schubert-Liszt 
‘Wanderer’ Fantasy and Liszt’s ‘Dance of 
Death’, a paraphrase on the ‘Dies Irae’, 
both for piano and orchestra, occupied the 
latter half of the program. It was Mr. 
Siloti’s evening, and the audience demon- 
strated its appreciation of his three per- 
formances, a large task to undertake and 
acquit himself of so well within the scope 
of two hours’ time. W. 


ty-third and was carried into the lobby of 
the Cadillac Hotel, where he died a few 
moments later. He was sixty-seven years 
old. 

Mr. Bing was born in Nuremberg, a 
member of a family controlling large toy 
works there. Coming to New York in 1903, 
he spent several years in the phonograph 
department of the Edison Laboratories in 
West Orange, N. J. He had also published 
musical compositions for violin, piano and 
voice. 


Frederick Donaghey 

Cuicaco, Nov. 12.—Frederick Donaghey, 
former dramatic and music critic of the 
Chicago Tribune, died on Nov. 8, in his 
sixty-eighth year of a heart attack. After 
graduating from Princeton in 1890, he join- 
ed the staff of the Philadelphia Ledger and 
later was for several years in the theatrical 
business. He became associated with the 
Tribune in 1915 as a sports writer and col- 
umnist. He had also been the head of a 
concert bureau in Europe. Since 1930, he 
had been director of the Dramatic League 
of Chicago. 


Mrs. Herbert J. Tily 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 14.—Lucy Allen 
Tily, wife of Dr. Herbert J. Tily, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Straw- 
bridge & Clothier department store, and 
conductor of the Strawbridge & Clothier 
Chorus, died yesterday at her home in 
Cynwyd after an illness of two months. 
She was sixty-nine years old and had been 
active as a music patron here for many 
years. She married Dr. Tily in 1889, 


Lhérie, the Original Don José, Dies 

The French tenor, Lhérie, who created 
the role of Don José in the world-premiere 
of Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique, on March 3, 1875, is reported 
dead. He retired from the stage about 
forty years ago. 


Mrs. J. B. Cranfill 
Dattas Tex., Nov. 10—Celia Olivia 
Cranfill, wife of Dr. J. B. Cranfill, and 
mother of Mabel Cranfill, who has been 
for several years the correspondent in 
Dallas of Mustcat America, died here on 
Oct. 31. She was seventy-seven years old. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
VISITS PITTSBURGH 


Klemperer Ends Tenure with 
Local Orchestra and Is 
Succeeded by Chavez 
PittspurGH, Nov. 20.—The Chicago 
Symphony under Frederick Stock in- 
augurated the month’s concerts under 
the auspices of the Pittsburgh Orches- 
tra Association, playing Brahms’s 
‘Academic Festival’ Overture, Gliére’s 
Symphony, ‘Ilia Mourometz’, Doh- 
nanyi’s Suite, Op. 19, and the finale 

from ‘Gotterdammerung’. 

We were not embarrassed to compare 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Society’s last 
program under Klemperer with a visit- 
ing orchestra. Klemperer’s farewell 
was memorable. In six weeks he en- 
deared himself to his players and the 
public alike. The climax came with his 
performance of the Beethoven Fourth 
Piano Concerto with Josef Hofmann as 
soloist. The Mozart ‘Haffner’ Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’, 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ and the Prelude to 
the ‘Meistersinger’, were other revela- 
tions. 

‘H. PP.’ Applauded 

Carlos Chavez succeeded Mr. Klem- 
perer and will have the orchestra for 
three weeks. He had a rousing recep- 
tion and was especially cheered after his 
own ‘H. P.’, and Ravel’s’ Bolero. 
Haydn’s ‘Queen’ Symphony, and Cha- 
vez’s own arrangement of a Buxtehude 
Chaconne completed the program. 

The Jooss Ballet returned under May 
Beegle’s management playing to a 
capacity house. The ‘Seven Heroes’, 
an ‘Evening in Old Vienna’, “The Mir- 
ror’, and Ravel’s ‘Pavane’ made a 
charming interlude between larger 
dramas. 

Zlatko Balokovic, violinist, played a 
benefit recital for the Jugoslav Room 
in the Cathedral of Learning, recently. 
A sonata of Vivaldi, Chausson’s 
‘Poéme’, a gorgeous sonata of Sloven- 
ski, and a group of less familiar minia- 
tures gave him a variety of material. 
Hellmut Bearwald accompanied. 

The Art Society offered the Wag- 
nerian Festival Singers for its second 
program. Hearing so few Wagnerian 
operas hereabouts, music lovers were 
naturally responsive to excerpts from 
the great music dramas. 

J. Frep LissFELT 


CLEVELAND RECITALS 


Dushkin Plays Newly-Discovered Per- 
golesi Work—Loesser Heard 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—Samuel Dush 
kin, violinist, accompanied by Harry 
Kaufmann, appeared in recital in Sever- 
ance Hall on Nov. 11 playing a Per- 
golesi Concertino, a newly-discovered 
manuscript edited by Mr. Dushkin, 
Chausson’s ‘Poéme’, Ravel’s Tzigane 
and several new arrangements of 

Stravinsky music. 

The Jooss Ballet offered “The Seven 
Heroes’, ‘The Mirror’, ‘Pavane’, and ‘A 
Ball in Old Vienna’ on Nov. 5. The 
Vienna Choir Boys gave one of their 
concerts on Nov. 12, and on Nov. 3 Ar 
thur Loesser, pianist, gave the second 
faculty recital of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art pre 
sented a choral festival in miniature on 
Nov. 14 when the Canadian Singers 
under Walter Bates were heard. Ar- 
thur Quimby continues the Sunday 
afternoon organ recitals for which he 
has received such wide recognition. 

S. M. 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 35) 


here last season, was handicapped at the 
outset by a constriction of his upper tones 
that made his usable range too limited for 
satisfactory results in his especially chosen 
field as an interpreter, but as the afternoon 
progressed his voice became freer and 
warmer and gained a telling resonance and 
richness of timbre scarcely foreshadowed in 
the earlier numbers. It became thready in 
pianissimo passages even then, and in gen- 
eral a more subtle variety of dynamics 
would have pointed the interpretative ef- 
fects he obviously sought to convey. 

Among the recitalist’s most successful 
projections were the Franz songs, the Hun- 
garian folksong, ‘Had a Horse’, and his 
own churchly settings of ‘The Lord's 
Prayer’ and the 23d Psalm, with added or- 
gan accompaniment. Three of the German 
Lieder were sung in the original German, 
the others in English versions made by 
Mr. Shenk himself. The audience was 
small but cordial. 


Louis Persinger Gives Program Largely 
of Classics 


Louis Persinger, violinist; Harry Suk- 
man, accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 14, 
evening : 


Sonata in D... .... Vivaldi-Respighi 


Dg cs ca guhedhssincgucsanvewereks Bach 
SD. OO Mh, . cc ccadocvessteesssuaantee Mozart 
Sonata in E Minor, Op. 27, No. 4......-. Ysaye 
, '’' tlle eT Debussy - Kramer 
‘Tijuca’ .. ...+-Darius Milhaud 


‘Hebrew Dance’ ...... ..Joseph Achron 

A teacher of the violin, Mr. Persinger 
demonstrated in his recital that “peda- 
gogue” and “pedant” need not go hand in 
hand, that their con- 
notations are in no 
wise synonymous, and 
that one may teach 
the art of violin play- 
ing to a great many 
pupils for a_ great 
many years and still 
impart to his playing 
as well as his pupils, 
something of imagina- 
tion and enthusiasm. 

To all of the works 
on his program, which 
was admirably com- 
pounded, Mr. Persin- 
ger brought a concep 
tion which distinguish- 
ed them clearly, one from the other. 
The Vivaldi Concerto was performed with 
a feeling for its purity and finely chiseled 
architecture ; the Bach Chaconne with such 
depth and power as are necessary to re- 
lieve the intimation that almost always 
accompanies it upon any program, of mere 
technical exercise. This Mr. Persinger did, 
and achieved a well conceived line, a unity 
of conception throughout the work that 
considered its parts and enhanced the 
whole. 

Perhaps his finest playing of the eve- 
ning was reserved for the Mozart Sonata ; 
there the vibrance of tone, the delicacy ot 
bowing and, not least, the fine intelligence 
brought to bear upon the work, were 
factors in an interpretation of the most re- 
warding kind. The broadly lyrical sec- 
ond movement, Adagio, was the occasion 
for justly unrestrained applause. Mr 
Sukman’s accompaniments were of a high 

competent order. W 





Louis Persinger 


Walter Mills Sings German and Russian 
Songs 


Walter Mills, baritone, evidenced much 
irit and a notable understanding of the 
ntents of a well-balanced and tasteful 
ram, in the Town Hall on the evening 
Nov. 16. His style was adapted to the 
ening Handel group consisting of ‘Dank 
Sei dir Herr’, “Ye Verdant Hills’ from 
Susanna’, and ‘Arm, Arm, Ye Brave!’ 
om ‘Judas Maccabaeus’, to which he im- 
arted singing of sufficiently martial char- 
ter. 
He also attained a definite measure 
success with Brahms’s Lieder, ‘Feld- 
insamkeit’, ‘Die Mainacht,’ ‘Der Gang 
im Liebchen’, ‘Minnelied’ and ‘O Lieb- 
he Wangen’. Of these the third and 
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Walter Mills Arthur Loesser 


fifth were best sung and at the conclusion 
of the group Mr. Mills received a testimo- 
nial of applause that left no doubt of the 
cordiality of his audience. 4 
After intermission two works by Gret- 
chaninoff, ‘Over the Steppe’ and ‘My Na- 
tive Land’, and Rachmaninoff’s ‘In the Si- 
lence of the Night’ and ‘O Thou Billowy 
Harvest Field’, were sung, the evening 
terminating with a group by contemporary 
composers, a brace by Cecil Forsyth, ‘From 
the Hills of Dream’, ‘The Bell Man’; H. 
T. Burleigh’s ‘Hard Trials’, and Elinor 
Remick Warren’s ‘Time, You Old Gipsy 
Man’. Alderson Mowbray was the et- 
ficient accompanist. W. 


Arthur Loesser in Unusual Program 


Arthur Loesser, pianist. Town Hall, 
Nov. 19, evening: 
Sonatas in G Minor, D, F Minor and G 
D. Scarlatti 
Sonata in G Mimor.........seecesees Clementi 
Sonata in F Sharp, Minor, Op. 2...... Brahms 
Barcarolle, No. 2, Op. 44......+..+ese0s Faure 


SNES. cakasdetanasnastte Beryl Rubinstein 
*Paean’ (Passacaglia) ..........seeeeeeees Bax 

Mr. Loesser designated this as “a re- 
cital of rarely played music” and as such 
it had a special interest added to its ex- 
cellence of presentation. The Scarlatti 
works were given with restraint which 
kept them in their antique frame in a 
wholly satisfactory manner. The Cle- 
menti sonata, at times like an operatic 
transcription, and at others like a Bee- 
thoven sonata, did not seem of very great 
musical value, but Mr. Loesser bestowed 
care upon it and by ingenious contrasting 
of various parts made the result interesting. 

It was in the immensely difficult Brahms 
sonata that Mr. Loesser did his most 
persuasive playing. The technical prob- 
lems involved, were surmounted with ease 
and the work had a majestic quality. 
After the great sonority of earlier parts ot 
the sonata, the little feathery runs at the 
extreme end, were played with a beautiful 
clarity. The three remaining works were 
also projected with artistic insight. The 
audience, of unusual dimensions, was loud 
in its approval throughout the ——. 


Tauber Gives Third Recital 


Richard Tauber gave his third song re- 
cital of the season in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 17. Arpad Sandor was 
again the accompanist. The popular tenor 
from the Vienna Staatsoper first devoted 
his exceptional vocal technique to Gior- 
dani’s ‘Caro Mio Ben’, followed by Lenski’s 
air from Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugen Onegin’ and 
‘Es muss gelingen’ from Smetana’s ‘Ver- 
kaufte Braut’. 

Thereafter, Schubert and Lehar domin- 
ated the evening, the former as represented 
by ‘Du bist die Ruh’, ‘Heidenrdslein’, and 
household ‘Serenade’ and, as extras, ‘Unge- 
duld’ and ‘Die Post’; the latter by various 
operetta and film airs, including as an en- 
core the inevitable ‘Dein ist mein ganzes 
Herz’. 

Mr. Tauber was represented as a com- 
poser by his song, ‘Du bist die Welt fuer 
mich’ from ‘Der singende Traum’. Again 
in fine voice, he delighted a full house by 
the charm and resourcefulness of his sing- 
ing, with or without the fine-spun pianis- 
simo that is his specialty. ; 


Beethoven Association Opens Its Season 

The Beethoven Association, New York’s 
most distinguished musical society, gave its 
first concert of the season in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 15. The pro- 
gram was offered by the Coolidge String 
Quartet, consisting of William Kroll, 
Nicolai Berezowski, Nicolas Moldavan 


and Victor Gottlieb, together with Harold 
Bauer, Ernest Hutcheson and Rudolf Ganz, 
pianists. 

The program began with Beethoven's 
early Piano Quintet in E, with Mr. Bauer 
playing the piano part. It had a smooth 
performance of real distinction. Followed, 
the same composer’s String Quartet, Op. 
130, which, somehow, seemed lacking in 
variety of tone quality, nor was the into- 
nation invariably accurate. The slow move- 
ment was the best played. 

Mr. Bauer’s arrangement for three pianos 
of Bach’s concerto in C for two harpsi- 
chords and strings, was the clou of the eve- 
ning. The curtain, having been lowered, 
disclosed when again raised, three pianos 
with their keyboards to the audience. The 
three pianists with members of the quartet 
acting as page-turners, sat with their backs 
to the hall. While the result may not have 
been identical with that intended by Bach, 
it was beautiful music and _ beautifully 
played by an ensemble that was notable. 

H. 


Glauco d’Attili Gives Debut Recital 


Glauco d’Attili, a sixteen-year-old Ital- 
ian-American pianist, gave a debut recital 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
16, when he disclosed a noteworthy fleet- 
ness of finger and the possession of native 
musical sensibility. His technical dexter- 
ity enabled him to encompass all difficulties 
that were presented with a delicate clarity, 
and he frequently phrased neatly, especially 
in the Clementi Sonata in B flat, Op. 47, 
No. 2. But in so far as musical under- 
standing and interpretative insight are con- 
cerned he proved to be too definitely in the 
pupil class as yet to be giving Town Hall 
recitals. 

He played piano and pianissimo almost 
entirely throughout and made most of the 
six Chopin etudes listed sound more like 
Czerny studies than works of musical sig- 
nificance, while the Chopin Ballade in G 
Minor remained a closed book to him. The 
cheap transcription of Arditi’s ‘Il Bacio’ 
that he injected after the Ballade was an 
unfortunate intrusion in a program of seri- 
ous character. He also played Bach’s Toc- 
cata and Fugue in E Minor, two Bach- 
Busoni choral preludes and compositions 
by Debusy and Paganini-Liszt. G 





EtmMo Russ, composer-pianist. 
Chigi, baritone. > 
evening. Program of nineteen songs by 
Mr. Russ who accompanied at the piano. 


Alfred 
Steinway Hall, Nov. 5 


HENRIETTE MARCELLE, soprano, Diane 
Straughn, accompanist. Steinway Hall, 
Nov. 7, afternoon. Arias from ‘The 
Messiah’ and ‘The Cid’, songs in French, 
German, and English and a group of 
Negro Spirituals. 


GLApys HARDMAN, soprano, Fred Kirch- 
ner, accompanist. The Barbizon, Nov. 9, 
evening. Group of Stephen Foster songs 
in costume; also Bergerettes, songs in Ger- 
man and English and an aria from 
Handel’s ‘Semele’. 


Leota LANE, soprano. VIRGINIA MAN- 
ISTER, pianist, with Ruth Bradley, accom- 
panist. Music Salon, Barbizon-Plaza. 
Nov. 16, evening. Joint recital of stan- 
dard works for voice and piano. 


ELENA BaARBERI, pianist, The Barbizon, 
Nov. 19, evening. Chopin sonata, a group 
by Debussy and Ravel, and Theme and 
Variations by Handel. 


Haarlem Philharmonic Gives Musicale 


Kerstin Thorborg, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, and the Barrére Little 
Symphony shared the program of the first 
musicale of the season given by the Haar- 
lem Philharmonic Society on Nov. 18 in 
the Grand Ball Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. The orchestra began the concert 
with Schubert’s B Flat Symphony, No. 5; 
next played ‘From the Black Belt’ by Wil- 
liam Grant Still, a series of dance and 
mood episodes; and in its third group in- 
cluded ’Clair de lune’ and the Menuet from 
Debussy’s ‘Suite Bergamasque’ and Two 
Spanish Songs by Falla, ‘Nana’ and ‘Polo’, 
with solo violin. Mme. Thorborg sang 
Lieder by Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, Grieg, 
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Melartin and Sibelius, and was accom- 
panied by the Little Symphony in the aria 
from Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’, ‘Ach, ich habe 
sie verloren’. Leo Mueller was at the 
piano for the other songs. 





Joseph Lautner Presents Brahms Cycle 
at New School 


_ Joseph Lautner, tenor, with Oscar 
Ziegler at the piano, presented Brahms’s 
song cycle, ‘Magdelone Lieder’ at the New 
School on the evening of Nov. 18. 
_Much credit is due Mr. Lautner for 
singing this work, so seldom heard in its 
entirety. Like all song cycles, it is not of 
even merit and its length, about an hour 
in performance, is another bar to frequent 
performance. 

_Mr. Lautner obviously had bestowed 
time and attention on Ludwig Tieck’s 
verses as well as upon Brahms’s music 
and the result was an artistic performance. 
The singer was, perhaps, more effective in 
quieter moods, but patently sincere, 
throughout. Mr. Ziegler at the piano, 
added much to the success since in this 
work as in many others, Brahms did not 
write accompaniments in the usual sense, 
but rather an integral part of a whole, 
needing care and_ technique besides 


musicianship, all of which Mr. Ziegler 
supplied. i 





Amparo Iturbi and Ossy Renardy Give 
First Criterion Musicale 


[he season's first Criterion Musicale. 
Mrs. Leonard Hall, president, was given 
at the Hotel Plaza on the morning of Nov 
9, by Amparo Iturbi, pianist, and Ossy 
Renardy, Violinist, with Leo Taubman as 
accompanist. Miss Iturbi played a sonata 
by Haydn and works by Fauré, Liszt, Al- 
beniz, Granados and Falla. Her playing 
was artistic and musicianly in all the pieces 
offered and especially so in the Spanish 
music. Mr. Renardy, in spite of his youth, 
exhibited a facile, well-grounded technique 
and a musicianly approach to his items 
His principal offering was the D Major 
Concerto of Paganini and he was also 
heard in arrangements by Kreisler of 
pieces by Tartini and Chaminade, and 
others by Handel-Flesch and Sarasate. 


Panvini and Mayo in Joint Recital at 
American Woman’s Association 
_Grace Panvini, coloratura soprano, and 
Conrad Mayo, baritone, assisted by Eugene 
Helmer, pianist, were heard in a joint reci- 
tal at the American Woman's Association 
on the evening of Nov. 4. “Miss Panvini 
offered arias from ‘La Perle du Brésil’ 
and “The Barber of Seville’ as well as 
songs by Donaudy and Buzzi-Peccia. Mr 
Mayo’s items included the ‘Pagliacci’ Pro- 
logue, an aria from ‘The Barber of Seville’ 
and songs by Respighi and Fuion. The two 
singers joined in duets from ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’, ‘Don Pasquale’, ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘The 
Barber of Seville’. Mr. Helmer played 
works by Bach, Chopin and Falla. N. 





Orchestrette Classique Opens Season 

The Orchestrette Classique, Frédérique 
Petrides, conductor, gave the first concert 
of its fifth season in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of Nov. 8. The 
program included a Suite in D by Bach, 
Corelli’s ‘La Folia’ played by Hinda Bar- 
nett, a symphony in C Minor by Brunetti: 
Roussel’s Sinfoniette for String Orchestra, 
and Schubert’s Third Symphony, in D. 
The final number was especially well given 
although the entire program showed care- 
ful preparation and musical taste N. 


Joachim Ensemble Plays at New School 

The Joachim Ensemble, consisting of 
Elfrieda Bos Mestechkin, violin: Miriam 
Rose Fishbein, flute; Rose Becker, viola: 
Anna Dritelle, ’cello, and Blanche Joachim, 
piano, gave a concert at the New School 
for Social Research on the evening of 
Nov. 6. The program, consisting of en- 
sembles for various instrumental combina- 
tions, included works by Teleman, Loviel- 
let, Mozart and Faure. It was heard bv 
an interested audience of large size ! 
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in Vienna 


(Continued from page 20) 


seeming 


OT a 


of Hubay, may well be considered a new 
phenomenon of the violin: his left hand 
is positively infallible and his technique 
with the bow the surest and most ex 
quisite imaginable. Coppicus has al- 
ready engaged this very young artist 
for America for several years. A con- 
cert was also heard under the baton of 
Fausto Magnani again, whom I praised 
in these columns half a year ago. 

This too, was not the first time that 
Eva Bandrowska-Turska, one of the 
best Polish singers, scored a Viennese 
success for herself with her coloraturas. 
I should not like to bring this report to 
a close, however, without referring to 
a series of programs, the first of which 
just took place: Dr. Hermann Scher- 
chen, an internationally known orches- 
tra leader and entrepreneur, has now 
founded in Vienna in addition to his 
Musica-Viva-Verlag (publishing house ) 
and a periodical of the same name, a 
Musica-Viva-Orchestra of his own, with 
which he is also contemplating under- 
taking European tours. The orchestra, 


composed solely of young Viennese 
talent, had been splendidly rehearsed 
and played surprisingly well. Of out- 


standing interest, however, was the pro- 
gram of the first concert: Purcell’s 
music to a ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’, 
a concerto for four pianos by Bach, an 
as good as unknown concerto for cem- 
balo and violin by Haydn, the seldom 
heard ‘Elegiac Song’, by Beethoven, and 
Richard Wagner’s early symphony of 
his youth. If Dr. Scherchen is able to 
go on with his concerts, he can give 
Viennese musical life a new impetus. 





Drawings of Three Sets 
Which Added Immeas- 
urably to the Gaiety 
of the Salzburg Opera 
Guild Productions. 
Above, Right and 
Left, Teo Otto's Scen- 
ery for ‘Incoronazione 
di Poppea’ and ‘Cosi 
fan Tutte’, Respec- 
tively. Left, Eugen 
Schulz - Breiden's Set 
for ‘Angelique’ 





What Critics Wrote 


(Continued from page 8) 


in their expression of admiring delight. 
Each solo passage was followed by ap- 
plause, and the first and second movements 
by long-continued hand-clapping and shouts 
of “bravo!” Finally, after the last move- 
ment the orchestra joined in the glad noise 
with a fanfare and the boy was compelled 
to come forward again and again to bow 
his recognition of the tribute. 

\ll ot his numbers Master Hofmann 
played from memory. Between his com- 
positions and those of Chopin he impro- 
vised on a theme in the minor mode played 
for him by Camille Gurickx, the Belgian 
pianist. The enthusiasm grew through the 
evening, and there can be no question that 
the impression left by the lad was most 
profound 


Henry T. Finck, in 
The New York ‘Evening Post’ 


Master Hofmann made his American de 
but at the Metropolitan last evening and 
won an instantaneous success. It seemed 
almost comically incongruous to read on 
the program “Concerto in C major for 
piano and orchestra, by Beethoven”, and 
then to see a boy of ten walk across the 
stage and take his place at the piano. His 
manners were as natural and free from 
nervousness as if he were about to sit down 
at his supper table instead of at a piano to 
interpret a very difficult composition before 
a spoiled first-night audience. : 

Concerning Master Hofmann’s power of 
playing at sight we cannot speak, and he 
has given no exihibition of his gifts in 
that direction; but there can be hardly a 
doubt that he reads as well as he remem- 
bers. And his memory is extraordinary 
We consider a schoolboy of ten clever if 
he can repeat a poem of a few pages, but 
here is a lad who plays a whole evening 
and doubtless can play many evenings 


FOR 


Guild Comes to New York 


THE SALZBURGERS 


(Continued from page 5) 
by means of an awkward and _ stilted 
English version. The Salzburg troupe 
sang it in the original French, which pro- 
vided a measure of palliation. But no 
expertness in singing or orchestral play- 
ing could disguise the thin ugliness of the 
music itself; its warped line and weakness 
of invention. A set by Eugen Schulz- 
Breiden, while cleverly contrived for the 
space, added confusion by its detail and 


the lighting, which threw strange and 
complicated shadows. 

Mr. Heinz as the sailor who comes 
home incognito to be murdered by his 


long-faithful wife; Miss Glatz as the mur- 
deress; Mr. Pantscheff as her father and 
Mr. Weith as their friend, coped with the 
music as best they could, but all were hap 
pier in the other portions of the triple bill, 
‘Angelique’ and ‘The Matrimonial Market’ 
. = 


pereeranepennnesecreneye 


of Hofmann in 1887 


without his notes, and who knows not only 
his own part, but shows by his playing, as 
well as by certain movements of his head, 
that he knows the orchestral accompani- 
ments as well. 

Yet, were his memory and his remarkable 
digital skill Master Hofmann’s only gifts, 
he would scarcely rank above the ordinary 
youthful prodigy so distasteful to real lov- 
ers of music. There has been so much of 
the youthful prodigy humbug of late years, 
that notwithstanding the reports of Hof- 
mann’s exceptional abilities, we attended 
last evening’s concert in a vicious mood, 
hand on a tomahawk. But Master Hof- 
mann’s playing immediately soothed the 
savage breast. He is not a mere dummy, 
but a true artist in embryo. His phrasing 
is delightfully clear, and he brings down 
his fingers so patly on the right note and 
with the right accent that one can only 
wonder at such premature intelligence. His 
melody stands out in clear perspective, no 
matter how it may play hide and seek with 
the harmonies, and although he can hardly 
stretch an octave, a clever use of the pedal 
prevents the harmonies from being slighted 


Memories of the Prodigy 
(Continued from page 8) 

Wagner. Flight in those days certainly was 
slow At last came No. 2 on the pro- 
gram, Concerto in C Minor for piano and 
orchestra by Beethoven—Jos. Hofmann. 

\mid deafening applause, before he ap- 
peared and continuing long after, Josef at 
last came tripping across stage. Uncon- 
cernedly, seriously he mounts the chair, 
reaches for the pedals, which had an attach- 
ment within reach of his toes, runs his 
fingers over the keys for a moment, and 
begins. 

As he emerged from the wings it seemed 
I was looking through the wrong end of 
my opera glass, he seemed so far away and 


WORLD ART ACQUIRES 
BLUM BALLET TROUPE 


René Blum Turns Over Control 
—Lifar and Other Diaghileff 
Associates Engaged 


René Blum, brother of Leon Blum, 
has sold the Monte Carlo Ballet Com- 
pany to World Art, Inc., the organiza- 
tion recenly formed by Julius Fleisch- 
mann of Cincinnati, it became known 
on Nov. 19 with the filing of a state- 
ment in Washington. The company has 
no connection with the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo of Colonel W. de Basil. 

It will be brought here in the winter 
of 1938-39, and will carry on the artis- 
tic tenets of the late Serge Diaghileff, 
according to S. J. Denham, vice-presi- 
dent of World Art, Inc. Serge Lifar 
and many other associates of Diaghileff 
in his enterprises have signed with the 
company, which is the “othcial” troupe 
of Monte Carlo, he said. 





To Play Also in Monte Carlo 


Besides its work m this country, the 
company will give five weeks of ballet 
at Monte Carlo each spring from 1938 
to 1941 and will provide ballets for the 
Monte Carlo Opera from 1938 to 1940. 
It has played in France, England, South 
\frica and elsewhere. 

The registration statement gave the 
purchase price as $30,000 plus $10,00( 
to pay Mr. Blum, artistic director of 
the company, for the expense of three 
new ballets. The ballet will be produced 
here and in Europe in collaboration 
with Mr. Blum, it is announced. Mr 
Fleischmann is. president, Watson 
Washburn, secretary, Halsey Malone, 
director, and A. A. Scarpati, assistant 
secretary-treasurer 


so small. I need not relate the furor he 
created. I thought no one could ever play 
better. When came No. 4, his next number 
on the program, he played “right down my 
alley” the ‘Rondo Capriccioso’ of Mendels- 
sohn which I had been practicing for weeks 
without much success. After his rendition 
I knew I would never attain the velocity 
necessary to play it as little Josef did—and 
I didn’t. 

Then when it came to his next numbers 

A. Variations by Handel. 

B. Nocturne by Chopin. 

3. Etude by Ravina (marvelously play- 
ed). 

D. Improvisation on a theme given by 
some one in the audience. 

This theme was given by one of the first 
violinists of the orchestra who, I read later, 
was Carl Venth. The theme was a well 
known German  “Volkslied” entitled 
‘Kommt ein Vogel geflogen’ and the im- 
provisation proved to be a _ remarkable 
demonstration of paraphrasing which any 
artist might be proud of. His last piece, 
with the orchestra, ‘Rondo Brillante’ by 
Mendelssohn brought to a close one of the 
most enjoyable evenings I have ever spent 

FREDERICK BALZER 


100 Signed Hofmann Programs 
to Be Sold for Charity 

NE hundred of the gold program: 

which mark the Golden Jubilee con 
cert of Josef Hofmann at the Metropolita: 
Opera House on Nov. 28 will be speciall; 
bound and sold to add to the proceeds « 
the concert for the benefit of the Musician 
Emergency Fund. Mr. Hofmann will sig: 
these and no others. Eighty of the number 
will be held for $10 apiece, and the remair 
ing twenty are expected to bring highe: 
prices, up to $100 

Besides a reproduction of the debut pri 

gram of fifty years ago, the book will con 
tain tributes from President Roosevelt 
and others, as well as other commemorative 
material. 








